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THE EFFECTS UPON FAMILY LIFE OF CERTAIN FRUSTRA- 
TIONS OF YOUTH! 


FRED J. 


HATEVER affects family life 
will be conceded to be of basic 
importance. No nation can 
d progress far except on a stable 
family life. A weakening family life has 
proved throughout history to be one of the 
surest signs of national disintegration. 

What are the criteria of strong family 
life? While no exhaustive analysis can be 
made here, the following criteria will serve 
our purpose and are probably such as will 
be readily agreed to by all: 


1. Harmony. Where clashes between parents or 
between either one of the parents and the chil- 
dren are frequent, the values of the home are 
largely nullified. 

2. Health. Buoyance of spirit is usually a con- 
comitant of robust health. Ill health, especially 
as respects those bodily functions related to 
family life, is a well-recognized weakness of the 
home. 

3. Children. An appropriate number of children 
with birth dates suitably spaced probably con- 
stitutes the most important criterion of a strong 
family life. 

4. Economic security. The worry, despondency, 
and possible lack of essential comforts which 
accompany economic insecurity render impos- 
sible the building of a strong family life. 


Other criteria could be listed, but these 
four are the ones most directly affected by 
1 Presented before the Department of Super- 
visors and Teachers of Home Economics, National 


Education Association, St. Louis, Missouri, Febru- 
ary 22, 1936. 
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certain frustrations suffered by youth to- 
day. It will be admitted, I suspect, that 
any conditions affecting adversely family 
harmony, individual health, childbirth, and 
economic security must be regarded as se- 
rious threats to national welfare. 

What are the outstanding frustrations 
young people of this generation are ex- 
periencing? In particular, which of these 
frustrations are intimately related to family 
life? To answer this question I wish to 
take you to where the young people them- 
selves are testifying. 

First, let us step into the high school 
auditorium in East Orange, New Jersey. 
Through the efforts of the Council of Social 
Agencies of the Oranges and Maplewood, 
society has been brought to trial on charges 
brought by youth. A regular judge pre- 
sides. Regular lawyers question the 
witnesses. A jury has been empaneled in 
the regular fashion. Witnesses give their 
testimony under oath. 

Months have been used in gathering the 
facts for presentation to the jury. On the 
basis of these facts youth arraigns society 
on sixteen counts, the most important of 
which are: 


1. Society allows youths to be employed at starva- 
tion wages. 

2. Society makes inadequate provisions whereby 
young people can make enduring friendships and 
choose a mate wisely. 
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3. Prolonged unemployment and low wages pre- 
vent establishing a home. 

4. Society allows pitfalls for youth to continue, such 
as obscene literature, saloons, and gambling de- 
vices. 

5. Society allows inadequate use of leisure-time 
facilities, such as public buildings, schools, 
churches, and playgrounds. 

As the testimony continues, the evidence 
becomes entirely convincing. 

Girls are working for wages insufficient to 
provide even the cheapest board and room. 
Some of them use the well-known way to 
supplement their income. 

Young men are working at jobs, supposed 
to be permanent, at wages wholly inade- 
quate for maintaining even the humblest 
home. 

Young women without a place in their 
homes to entertain men friends have met 
young men and married them without 
either one ever having been in the other’s 
home. In fact, in some instances the only 
places where they have been together be- 
fore they married were on park benches, on 
dance floors, in movie houses, and the like. 

Young people with commendable frank- 
ness testify that the greatest hardship of 
the prolonged unemployment period is that 
they are unable to marry and establish 
their homes. The abnormal relations be- 
tween the sexes resulting from the girl’s 
having a job while the boy hasn’t and the 
unwholesome attitude toward sexual rela- 
tions arising from long-delayed marriage re- 
sult in a loss of either morale or self-respect 
or both. 

Magazines are displayed and quoted from 
on the witness stand. People are shocked 
by their obscenity. Stories of saloon scenes 
are told. The appeal of gambling games is 
realistically depicted, and accounts of 
young people’s losses are given. 

Young people who say they would have 
preferred being in the high school gymna- 
sium tell where they spend their evenings 
because the gymnasium is closed. Young 
people express their regret that churches do 


not more generally use their plants more 
hours per week. In short, even if youth 
desires wholesome recreation there is little 
to be had. 

All these and many more evidences of 
society’s neglect of youth were brought out 
at the New Jersey trial. Youth was not 
bitter. Youth did not berate society. 
Youth said in effect, “These are the con- 
ditions in which we are asked to grow into 
manhood and womanhood. They are in 
the main beyond our control. We shall 
be found to be in part the product of these 
conditions. Society of which we are a 
part will pay the price with us if we become 
less able than we might be to contribute to 
social progress.” Youth offered its case to 
the jury to decide whether society was 
guilty or whether society was doing all that 
could reasonably be expected. 

The trial had lasted three evenings. An 
audience of as many as fifteen hundred 
people heard the evidence. The jury 
promptly returned a verdict of guilty 
against society. The judge placed society 
on probation for one year with instructions 
to report at the end of the year what had 
been done to remedy the faults charged 
against it. 

This trial, conducted nearly a year ago, 
provides about the clearest description we 
have of the frustrations of youth. But 
there have been many other situations 
where youth has bared its aspirations, its 
despairs, its disappointments and disillu- 
sionments to sympathetic _ listeners. 
Wherever youths have sincerely spoken, 
however, the burden of their speeches has 
been about what the New Jersey youths 
testified, with variations accounted for by 
environment. Be it said, too, to the credit 
of these youths, that in most cases they 
speak with their chins up, with pride in 
their country, with faith in the future, and 
with determination to help find the solu- 
tions of the problems confronting them. 
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Summed up, then, these chief frustra- 
tions of youth which most seriously affect 
family life are three: 


1. Unemployment falls particularly heavily upon 
them. With machines replacing men, industry 
is not taking back numbers of men commensur- 
ate with the increase in production. Naturally 
and properly, former employees get first chance 
at the jobs. More than a third of young men, 
from 18 to 21, who want jobs can’t find jobs. 
Two and a quarter million youths reach the age 
of employability each year. More than twelve 
million young people have reached employable 
age since November 1929. That is more than 
the total population of all the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast states. With the present 
trend of technological unemployment youth asks 
itself, “Where do we come in?” 

2. In increasing proportion, apartments and houses 
do not provide young people with a chance for 
wholesome entertainment of their friends. 
There is little chance for young people to get 
more than superficially acquainted. They can’t 
learn of one another’s tastes, of one another’s 
characters, of one another’s idiosyncrasies. 
Partly does this condition account, no doubt, 
for the fact that there are nearly a fifth as many 
divorces as marriages each year in this country. 
Juvenile court cases come later from these broken 
homes. This is a matter of national concern, 
and young people seem aware of its seriousness. 

3. Probably the most keenly felt frustration is the 
enforced delay of marriage. A train of evils 
accompanies this frustration. A courtship beset 
by embarrassments which engender deception 
where frankness and honesty are all-important, 
the mounting of crime among youth, the growth 
of promiscuity of sex relationships, the attitude of 
indifference toward having children of one’s own, 
the custom of husband and wife continuing to be 
gainfully employed—these and many other 
problems trace their origin in part at least to the 
necessity of postponing marriage too long after 
the normal urges to mating have matured. 


From the point of view of family life, 
then, these are among the most serious 
frustrations of youth—prolonged unem- 
ployment, inability to make enduring 
friendships, and delayed marriage. What 
effects are they bound to have on family 
life? The answer is, in part, obvious. 
After going from place to place hunting a 
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job for about so long, a man will go no more. 
A job may come to him, but he will not 
hunt forit. If it doesn’t come to him, that 
man may go through life broken in spirit, 
ready to accept what comes, a weak reed 
in the home. Some men will become super- 
sensitive, cynical, or rebellious. Their 
general ill will and ugliness is bound to be 
reflected in the home. Some lose all am- 
bition, become unsocial, are willing to ac- 
cept charity, or let the other members of 
the family earn the living. 

These are among the costs of prolonged 
unemployment. The price is high when 
unemployment afflicts any man or woman, 
but enforced idleness among youth at the 
age when habits of and attitudes toward 
work are just taking form is more serious 
from society’s standpoint than among older 
people. Society could afford to pay almost 
any price to prevent a generation of youth 
from remaining long in idleness. 

What may be said of the significance of 
enduring friendships as a basis for happy, 
lifelong marriage? Today husband and 
wife stand on the basis of equality in the 
home. No longer, if he ever was, is the 
husband the supreme boss of the household. 
Nor, theoretically, is the wife. Their hap- 
piness must rest on the foundation of 
mutual respect. Lasting love, apart from 
sincere admiration of the qualities of char- 
acter of the one loved, is found mostly in 
the storybooks of a few decades ago. 

If marriages are to last, there are but 
two ways to accomplish it: Give either hus- 
band or wife authority over the other and 
make divorce very difficult, or so set the 
stage for happy courtship that marriage 
will most often mean the union of two per- 
sonalities who like the same things, have 
much in common, and have to look long for 
things to disagree about. When courtship 
and marriage are like that, divorce may 
safely be made easy. 

In every city today there are many 
lonely young people. They do not know 
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where to find friends. Even many living 
in comparative affluence are helpless. So- 
ciety has gone on building up urban cen- 
ters designed to help industry. Society has 
not yet taken time to ask what must be 
done with those same urban centers tomake 
them a fit place in which young people may 
grow up and find themselves mates with 
whom to share all the rest of their lives. 
Industrial money-making is a fine thing, 
but it must not be allowed to go on indefi- 
nitely at the expense of friendlessness 
among young people and broken homes 
among the thirty-year-olds. 

Finally, a further word must be said about 
delayed marriage. Little emphasis need be 
given here to the present phenomenon of 
declining birth rate. Home economists are 
too well acquainted with the evidences that 
the decline is greatest among those strains 
in our population from which our strong 
citizenship has come in the past. If this 
trend continues, its effects during the dec- 
ades ahead are difficult to appraise. There 
are those who see the slowing down of 
American progress and even a possible 
reaching of the point of diminishing re- 
turns in the efforts of the schools to lift 
the level of American life by more educa- 
tion. In spite of our faith in education, 
it must be acknowledged that the results 
of education are pretty rigidly conditioned 
by the native ability of the learners. The 
quality of human stock is a sine qua non of 
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social and intellectual achievement. Any 
trend which tends to lower the general 
standard of human stock must be regarded 
as of utmost importance. 

Let me close with a word concerning what 
meaning I think these frustrations of youth 
have for the home economics teachers in 
this country. You accepted the challenge 
to strengthen and dignify the American 
home at a time when forces are running 
strong which tend to weaken it. Your 
strongest allies are the intelligent mothers. 
Fortunately, whatever the intelligent moth- 
ers of this country want, especially if they 
are in league with the teachers, this country 
is bound they shall have. If you recognize 
your task as being only in part the classes 
you teach, as being indeed more particu- 
larly just now the checking of certain social 
trends which are threatening the family 
life of this country, I feel confident that 
the purpose can be achieved. America 
needs to be brought to restudy values, to 
see better what things are first. Attitudes 
can be changed by the processes of educa- 
tion. Bring to your support those who 
have influence as social leaders—ministers, 
P.-T.A. workers, other teachers, and moth- 
ers. Don’t forget either that men are con- 
cerned about these matters. Above all, 
though, enlist the interest and support of 
youths themselves. They may put on a 
nonchalant air, but at heart they care most 
of all. 


P.W.A. HOUSING DIVISION PRACTICES HOME ECONOMICS 
FLORENCE DOMBEY SHREVE 


rn OW-RENT housing, now in 
rs course of construction by the 


Federal Emergency Adminis- 
# tration of Public Works, should 
bring a thrill of satisfaction to the heart 
of every home economist. In spite of the 
fact that housing en masse for tenants of 
extremely low incomes is a comparatively 
new venture on the part of the federal 
government, the plans under which public 
housing is being developed include special 
attention to those amenities of life which 
make for better home conditions, and at 
the lowest possible rental. 

Uncle Sam has recognized the right of 
every individual to clean, wholesome sur- 
roundings, no matter what limitations are 
put upon him by his capacity to earn. In 
the government’s program of slum clear- 
ance and low-rent housing, a surprising 
effort has been made in the direction of so- 
cial rehabilitation through the simple ex- 
pedient of decently built dwellings. 

Scrutiny of the projects now in course of 
construction in thirty-five cities of the 
United States reveals uniform minimum 
standards which have been adopted for all 
dwelling units. They provide the essen- 
tials of light, sanitation, and wholesome 
surroundings. Houses are being built with 
a view to health, convenience, and useful- 
ness. Rental of individual units is to be 
within the means of those who can afford 
only modest charges. 

To understand the kind of housing which 
the Public Works Administration is con- 
structing, one must picture the condition 
of people for whom it is intended. For 
most of us it is difficult to conceive that in 
the larger cities there are thousands of 


homes which have no sanitary plumbing; 
homes for which an old-fashioned toilet in 
an alley serves a dozen or more families; 
homes without bath tubs, without running 
water; homes in which whole families eat, 
cook, and sleep in one or two rooms. 

Yet thousands of Americans are forced 
to live in substandard homes. In the files 
of the Housing Division are photographs of 
families in slum areas with ten, twelve, or 
thirteen children who, with their parents, 
occupy a single room. The family can 
afford nothing better. Landlords are not 
philanthropists. They expect their in- 
vestments to pay dividends. 

So the problem of providing decent hous- 
ing for the wage earner in the lower 
brackets has devolved upon government. 
Naturally the attitude of government must 
be that of the diagnostician rather than that 
of the cold-blooded businessman. Gov- 
ernment attacks the problem from the 
human side instead of from the standpoint 
of dollars and cents. 

Instead of the speculator’s “How little 
can we give the tenant for the price and 
get away with it?” government says in 
effect: “How much of those things which 
make for better living can we supply the 
tenant of very restricted rent-paying abil- 
ity without increasing the cost beyond his 
means?” 

The home economist assumes that cer- 
tain decencies belong to living, regardless of 
one’s status in the social scale. The right 
to breathe clean, pure air, uncontaminated 
by the odor of accrued filth; the free en- 
joyment of an equitable proportion of the 
life-giving, cleansing sunlight which nature 
pours out without stint; the opportunity to 
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obtain enough space in which to maintain 
a family and rear children; these are as 
important to Mrs. O’Grady on Avenue 
“A” as to the Colonel’s lady on Park 
Avenue. 

Existence of slums is traceable in large 
degree to the inability of the low-paid 
worker to find decent housing within his 
means. It is difficult, in fact impossible, 
in most communities for the lowest-paid 
laborers to rent suitable living accommoda- 
tions at a moderate price. The unskilled 
laborer on the lowest point of the wage 
scale may support his wife in a small apart- 
ment in a respectable neighborhood. But 
when the family increases and earnings re- 
main fixed, the only solution for stretching 
the weekly pay check lies in finding cheaper 
quarters. The family is driven by its eco- 
nomic limitations into poorer surroundings, 
and thereupon crowding begins. With 
crowding comes the physical, mental, and 
moral disintegration of the home. Self- 
respecting, able-bodied men and women 
willing to work deserve the opportunity to 
obtain proper homes for their dependents. 
Government is now recognizing the fact 
that slums do not pay. 

The American family does not live in 
squalid quarters by choice. It prefers de- 
cent housing. The wife of Patrick O’Toole 
of the “force” is just as anxious to let her 
babies bask in the sunshine as Mrs. An- 
thony DeWitt whose husband presides over 
the Union National Bank. She is just as 
eager for a sanitary kitchen in which to 
cook nourishing food; for a private bath- 
room for her little family; for decent beds 
in honest-to-goodness bedrooms; for fresh 
air, cleanliness, and a modicum of comfort. 

Each woman in her own sphere claims the 
right to her share in the essentials of whole- 
some living. And society has learned that 
if it is to expect good citizenship from the 
children of all levels, it must see that this 
right is protected. 

Little Willie, aged 6, asleep in his bed- 
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room requires the same number of cubic feet 
of clean, wholesome air in which to breathe 
whether his father earns $20 a week or $200. 
Just so, his brothers and sisters of varying 
ages need space in which to play, to grow, 
and to study, regardless of the family’s 
place in the social scale. 

On the hypothesis that definite essentials 
are necessary to maintain decent living even 
on the most meager earnings, the Housing 
Division of the Public Works Administra- 
tion has written into its code of ethics cer- 
tain basic standards. They are included 
in every low-rent housing project for which 
government money is supplied. 

Standards which have the must rule ap- 
plied to them fit very definitely into the 
category of home economics. They have 
been planned with a twofold purpose— 
economy and homemaking. Let us analyze 
them from both standpoints. 

Ventilation. The dark, dank tenement 
reeking of foul odors has been condemned 
to oblivion. Public housing demands airy 
rooms so constructed that cross-ventilation 
is possible in every dwelling unit. Cross- 
ventilation dissipates the smells of a house- 
hold by allowing air currents to sweep 
through the rooms. The odor of today’s 
cabbage is not allowed to settle in corners 
where it will be joined by tomorrow’s 
onions and next day’s garlic. The flow of 
fresh, pure air through rooms prevents the 
musty, stale smell so characteristic of old 
houses which have become saturated with 
the incrustations of many generations of 
humanity. 

Proper ventilation in the new housing is 
procured by arrangement of living units 
not more than two rooms deep. Plenty of 
windows opening on unobstructed, clean 
spaces admit pure air into all rooms. 

Sunlight. Unobstructed windows whose 
size equals at least one-tenth of the room’s 
floor space guarantee sunlight in every 
room. Where the light of day never enters, 
there stalks the shadow of disease, vice, and 
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death. Just as a plant needs the sun to 
nurture its vital coloring to the fullest ex- 
pression of its growth, so in a home is the 
sunlight essential to the fulfillment of 
wholesome living. Germs thrive in dark- 
ness and obscure places, but sunlight is the 
foe of dirt and disease. Where sunlight 
flows freely disease germs do not breed 
nor can dirt remain hidden. 

In Public Works Administration hous- 
ing projects, sunlight must enter every 
room and the direct sunshine must strike 
some portion of every dwelling unit. 
Buildings are required to be so oriented that 
the greatest amount of sunlight may enter 
each family’s apartment. Windows are 
placed high enough that the light entering 
the room may penetrate to its farthest side. 

For artificial lighting provision is made 
for a sufficient number of well-spaced out- 
lets to permit good illumination for reading 
and for working. 

Adequate space. Overcrowding is one 
of the worst faults of modern city slums. 
The poor have always been driven to huddle 
in congested homes. But the economic 
pressure of the past few years has caused a 
noticeable increase in the doubling up of 
families. Vicious in its own right, over- 
crowding breeds the noxious venom of every 
form of mental and physical degeneration. 
For this reason the Housing Division re- 
quires rooms to be of a certain minimum 
size, approximately as follows: 


Living room............ 150 square feet 

Main bedroom.......... 110 

Second bedroom......... 100 “ nad 

Bathroom... .4’11” x 6’8” to include a 5-foot 
tub 


The new housing will not permit crowd- 
ing. Families must occupy sufficient space 
to adequately serve the number of people 
housed. Each member requires certain 
privacy and needs space for his or her indi- 
vidual occupation. Young children need 
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a place to play as well as a place in which 
to keep their playthings. Older children 
require a quiet spot in which to study undis- 
turbed by the activities of other members 
of the family. To insure health, privacy, 
and decency, children will have separate 
bedrooms from their parents, two to a room 
and the older ones of opposite sex in sepa- 
rate rooms. 

Much thought has been given to the ar- 
rangement of rooms in order to afford easy 
access from one room to another. At the 
same time attention has been given to the 
possibility of undisturbed use of each room. 
Unnecessary passing through living or bed- 
rooms to reach kitchen or bathroom is 
avoided. This permits privacy and en- 
courages respect and consideration for other 
members of the family. When rooms are 
properly separated, individuals can carry 
on their activities without intruding upon 
each other’s privacy. Small children will 
not be deprived of their sleeping quarters 
when the older persons are entertaining in 
the living room, nor will different members 
of the family be thrown constantly in each 
other’s way. 

Room arrangement is also planned to 
facilitate housework and the care of chil- 
dren. Domestic equipment conveniently 
arranged reduces waste labor and motion. 
Kitchens are fitted with cabinets for food 
and utensils in easy reach and with doors 
and drawers well fitted to permit smooth 
action. Unnecessary stretching, pulling, 
jerking, and other “lost motions” are taboo. 

Kitchen lighting is a very important fac- 
tor. Windows are placed so that good 
light is thrown upon the kitchen sink, and 
artificial lighting is located where it will 
illuminate all corners. Space is usually 
provided in the kitchen for eating in order 
to eliminate one room. This saves labor, 
cheapens building cost, and naturally 
cheapens the rent. 

Bathrooms are provided with medicine 
cabinets, have walls of hard white cement, 
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floors and bases of tile, and full sized (5- 
foot) bath tubs. Each must have an un- 
obstructed window and good artificial light. 

One closet at least 1 foot 10 inches deep 
is allotted to each bedroom, and an extra 
coat or linen closet is placed in the hall. 
Sometimes it is deemed advisable to build 
closets so that draperies may be hung in 
front instead of doors. When this is done, 
at least one closet is provided with a door. 

Ornamentation has been reduced to a 
minimum. All wall spaces and other sur- 
faces are plain almost to the point of sever- 
ity. There are no extending cornice pieces 
or other useless gewgaws to collect dust and 
increase the housekeeper’s labor. Mate- 
rials, their texture and coloring, are chosen 
not alone for their durability but with a 
view to their resistance to dirt and the ease 
of keeping them clean and neat. This ap- 
plies to the exterior of the buildings as well 
as to the apartments themselves. Public 
halls, stairways, porches, and any parts of 
the buildings set aside for community use 
are well lighted, free from hazard to chil- 
dren and grown-ups. 

Everything which can preserve the safety 
and health of the tenants is provided in 
these homes. At the same time rentals 
must be kept down to the same level as was 
being paid by tenants who formerly lived 
in squalid quarters. 

Because sanitation, space, good light, air, 
and convenient household arrangements, 
all on a very simple scale, are included in 
Public Works Administration housing proj- 
ects, housing in one of these units loses its 
drudgery and the dwelling is much more 
likely to acquire a true home atmosphere 
conducive to happy family life. Improve- 
ment of tenants’ circumstances is soon 
reflected in better community conditions, 
in lowered volume of crime and disease. 
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Tenant selection will be handled entirely 
upon recommendations made by local ad- 
visory committees. Care must be exercised 
by the managers entrusted with this duty. 
While offering better homes within their 
means to people who have lived in the 
slums, the government must at the same 
time safeguard its investments. There- 
fore it is desirable to secure tenants whose 
appreciation of better living opportunities 
will inspire them to protect the property 
which they occupy. Tenants can help 
greatly to reduce the cost of upkeep and 
renovation by keeping their own and the 
community premises in good condition. 
This reacts to their own financial advan- 
tage. Unnecessary burdens upon the up- 
keep naturally must increase tenants’ 
rentals. Likewise their own efforts in pro- 
tecting the government property will mean 
an appreciable saving of dollars to the in- 
dividual family. 

Forty-nine projects are included in the 
present building program of the Housing 
Division of the Public Works Administra- 
tion. They are intended as a practical 
demonstration to states and cities of what 
can be done by means of careful planning to 
supply low-rent living accommodations 
with which to replace the undesirable sub- 
standard homes of metropolitan blighted 
areas. 

The future lies with the municipalities 
themselves. Having pointed the way, the 
federal government can now expect cities 
to accept the responsibility for slum clear- 
ance and the rehabilitation of low-income 
families. Federal aid of some kind may 
still be necessary. But one fact remains in- 
controvertible. Low-income families can 
be housed in dwellings which permit com- 
fortable, decent living at a price within 
their ability to pay. 


WHAT SHOULD THE HOME CONTRIBUTE? 
MRS. RALPH BORSODI 


URING the past century in- 
dustry has taken over one after 
another of the productive and 
£4 creative tasks which used to be 
performed in the home. The textile mills 
took over the spinning, dyeing, and weaving 
of cloth. Garment manufacturers took 
over the sewing and dressmaking. Packers, 
canners, and bakers took over the baking 
and the processing of foods of all kinds. 
Steam laundries took over the washing and 
ironing. Finally, restaurants and delica- 
tessens came and took over the preparation 
and serving of cooked foods and completed 
meals. 

The desirability of this process of shifting 
the arts and crafts formerly performed in 
the home to mills and factories has received 
almost universal acceptance. Men and 
women have accepted this change on the 
theory that it was not only essential to 
progress but that it represented a more 
economical and efficient, a pleasanter and 
more scientific way of getting the work of 
the world performed. So extreme has 
been this acceptance that even the task of 
delivering and rearing our infants, from 
time immemorial one of the most important 
tasks performed at home, has been shifted 
to hospitals and nursery schools. 

To buy and to pay for the products and 
services which an industrial society fur- 
nishes, men have had to earn more cash 
than ever before and women in increasing 
numbers have had to engage in what the 
census calls “gainful occupations’ —making 
incidently a neat reflection upon the world 
of women not engaged in earning money. 

In the fifty years between 1880 and 1930 
the proportion of women ten years old and 


over engaged in earning money increased 
from 10.7 per cent of the entire population 
to 17.7 per cent. Even the proportion of 
men engaged in earning money increased 
during this period from 57.8 per cent of the 
entire population to 61.3 per cent, according 
to the United States Census. Most of 
these women earn very little. To begin 
with, reliable estimates indicate that the 
women earn on the aveiage only 53 per cent 
of the amount earned by men.! The most 
frequent cash income for women at the 
peak of the boom in 1930 was about $800 
per year.? Today the most frequent annual 
income of women is probably something 
between $500 and $600. It is not exag- 
gerating the situation to say that most of 
the women earning money in the United 
States at this time earn less than $12 per 
week. This is by no means their net 
income. Enormous numbers of women 
have to spend a part of the cash they 
receive each week for expenses which are 
incidental to their work. An _ inquiry 
which I made sometime ago among young 
women working in stores and offices in 
New York indicated that they had to spend 
for carfares, for lunches, for extra clothes 
(including silk stockings), and above all 
for beauty parlor treatments, from $3.60 to 
$5 per week. Nobody knows exactly 
what the average woman has left from her 
weekly earnings after she has made all 
disbursements for expenses incidental to 


1 Maurice LevEN. Income in the Various States. 
New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Publication No. 7, 1925, page 80. 

2 E. G. Nourse and others. America’s Capacity 
to Produce. Washington, D. C.: Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1934, page 218. 
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her work. But everybody will agree that 
the figure is probably a very low one. 

It is the fact that I suspect most of these 
women could earn more by doing produc- 
tive work at home that has led me to write 
this article. 

For the past fifteen years the Borsodi 
family has been keeping records of what it 
costs to produce at home. To produce 
things not for sale but for use in the home. 
Thus far, I’ve found little in the way of 
food, clothing, and services of various 
kinds which could not be produced in less 
time than the average woman would find it 
necessary to spend in order to earn the 
money with which to purchase these things 
factory made. Record-keeping covering 
the cost of raw materials, cost of fuel, 
cost of overhead, and time involved has 
convinced me that if the average woman 
were to do a complete job of cooking and 
baking at home she would earn the equiva- 
lent of $6 net per week. If to what she 
could earn in her kitchen were added what 
she might earn in her sewing room, her 
laundry, and above all, her garden, the 
sum would show that she could earn far 
more than does the average woman who 
leaves the home in order to earn cash. 
And if women were to use modern ap- 
pliances to do this work, not only would 
they pay for the appliances with the cash 
now expended for the goods which they 
would be producing at home, not only could 
they have better food, better clothing, and 
better laundry work, but they could have 
them without the drudgery formerly asso- 
ciated with homemaking, with plenty of 
leisure for cultivating the graces of life. 
Appliances such as the electric range with 
its temperature controls make it possible 
to meet the competition of the most 
efficient bakery on such an item as bread 
and still earn (or save if you prefer) money 
for the family. There is hardly anything 
which the baking industry can do with 
bread that the homemaker cannot do 
equally well at a saving of time and of 
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money. Modern kitchen appliances enable 
her to mix the dough scientifically, to raise 
it to the exact extent which home econ- 
omists have chosen as correct, to bake it at 
the exact temperatures required, and even 
set the oven for the exact time required. 
Nothing is needed today to make the 
home a productive institution again except 
the incentive to bake bread and do other 
productive work in the home, and that 
incentive would in these difficult times 
develop very naturally if women were 
shown that it is possible actually to earn 
more money producing at home than in the 
average job in a store, office, or factory. 

For the past six months I have been 
engaged in an experiment based on feeding 
the family on the liberal diet recommended 
by Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling and Medora 
M. Ward in Circular No. 296 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. I have 
purchased no processed foods where I could 
possibly avoid it. All of the baking and 
cooking has been done in the home. An 
accurate record has been kept of the 
amounts and cost of raw materials, of fuel, 
of operating the equipment used, and of the 
labor time. Modern methods of cooking 
have been used with modern equipment. 
As a result, this diet has not only been 
furnished a family of four persons at a cost 
of $10.90 per week but no more time has 
been spent in the kitchen than if much of 
the cooking had been confined to opening 
cans and packages and heating food already 
cooked or baked. 

From unpublished data in the United 
States Department of Agriculture on the 
Stiebeling-Ward diet it has been estimated 
that this so-called liberal diet would cost 
a family of four living in the North Atlantic 
region $16.50 per week based on average 
retail prices in the United States for 
May 7, 1935. 

The difference between what this diet 
costs the average woman and what it costs 
in a home in which the woman is doing a 


complete cooking and baking job gives the 
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homemaker an earning of $5.60 per week. 
This is more than half of the earnings of 
the average woman working from 44 to 48 
hours per week in industry, and it is earned 
in less than three hours’ work per day. 

Studies of the time which the average 
woman spends in preparing meals and 
washing dishes show that even though she 
doesn’t do a complete cooking job she 
spends at least two hours a day in her 
kitchen. My carefully kept time sheets, 
used religiously day after day for the past 
six months, show that the actual amount of 
time I spent in cooking, washing dishes, 
and cleaning up averaged two hours and 
33} minutes daily. 

It is the use of modern kitchen appliances 
which makes possible this great increase in 
efficiency and the saving of time. The 
electric range, the electric refrigerator, and 
the electric mixer make it possible to do a 
very much larger volume of work with ease 
than is possible with old-fashioned kitchen 
equipment. 

It is true that a kitchen thus equipped 
represents a large investment in appliances. 
But it is an investment which pays divi- 
dends, just as an investment in labor- 
saving machinery pays dividends to the 
factory which installs them. If it pays to 
use power and machinery to bake bread 
in a large bakery it pays to use them to 
bake bread at home. The principles in- 
volved are the same. What the home may 
lose in efficiency because of the small scale 
on which it operates and its partial use of 
its equipment, it more than gains by 
eliminating distribution costs. The costs 
in labor and money to produce at home are 
final costs. The costs to produce in the 
mill and factory are only the first costs. 
To these all sorts of expenses for bridging 
the gap between producer and consumer 
have to be added. 

The appliances in our home have paid for 
themselves. We purchased them as in- 
vestments, not luxuries. They not only 
“earn their keep”; they are my answer to 
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the charge that doing homework must 
inflict a painful amount of drudgery on 
women. Naturally, to use them with 
efficiency takes planning, and careful plan- 
ning, of the time one works. But most any 
job in industry demands this of women, 
and the reward for it is rarely so great as is 
the satisfaction of operating a productive 
home. 

The social significance of the revival of 
home production which I advocate is, if 
anything, more important to me than its 
economic importance. True, in these days 
of depression, it is important to know that 
it is possible for the average woman, using 
only a part of her time, to make a real 
contribution to the support of herself and 
her family merely by doing a real job of 
homemaking. But a revival of productive 
work in the home by women, particularly 
if accompanied by widespread recognition 
of the economic importance of the role they 
were playing, would do more to re-establish 
women’s rights than any amount of tinker- 
ing with political office or struggling for 
equal pay. After years of struggle and 
self-sacrificing agitation, the average woman 
is able to earn not much more than half as 
much as the average man. A situation 
such as this makes woman suffrage seem an 
empty gesture. 

If women have been leaving the home to 
escape male dominance, they have merely 
shifted that dominance from the home to 
the office. Robert Briffault sums up the 
case for a return to home production in 
these words: “Any society, our own in- 
cluded, would at once lose its patriarchal 
character founded upon masculine economic 
dominance, were the forms of industry and 
wealth-production to revert to the dimen- 
sions of household industry.” Without 
taking so extreme a position, it is yet 
possible to claim that a revival of home 
production would contribute to a restora- 
tion of the social balance which woman’s 
acceptance of industrial civilization has 
shattered. 
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ORGANIZATION OF COUNTY HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


MARY FARRIS 


—~\ need for more unity of 
ny organization and more oppor- 
214 tunity for developing interest in 
SJ professional service seems to be 
a problem confronting many state home 
economics associations. Many home econ- 
omists have also expressed the need for 
closer association among members of their 
own professional group for the discussion 
and study of present-day home economics 
problems. Still another widely-felt need 
is that for interpreting the modern program 
of home economics to the public. 

These needs were discussed in November 
1934 at the first meeting of the state advi- 
sory committee of the Iowa Home Eco- 
nomics Association. This committee 
included representatives of the various 
home economics interests of the state— 
general home economics teachers, voca- 
tional homemaking teachers, extension 
workers, homemakers, and the various types 
of other professional or business work in 
which home economists are employed. In 
order to give every person in the state 
interested in home economics work an 
opportunity for active participation in both 
the responsibilities and the opportunities of 
her professional organization, a plan was 
made to organize as many county home 
economics associations in the state as 
possible. 

To start with, the state was divided into 
seven districts. For each a sponsor was 
appointed to whom was given advisory 
responsibility for the program of the first 
meeting and the organization of county 
groups in her district. Members of county 
associations were to include all interested 


in home economics—teachers, extension 
people, homemakers, and others. 

A chairman for each county was ap- 
pointed by the state association in January 
1935, and plans for organization and pro- 
gram were sent to her. The chairmanship 
carried with it considerable responsibility, 
since it called for work in a new type of 
organization. It also carried with it, how- 
ever, the opportunity for constructive 
leadership and professional growth. The 
response from these county leaders was 
heart warming. In sixty of the ninety-nine 
counties in the state, chairmen accepted the 
appointment made by the state association. 
In some counties the number of home 
economics people was too small and the dis- 
tances were too great to warrant the appoint- 
ment of a chairman. In other counties 
chairmen were appointed, but they found 
the difficulties of organization insurmount- 
able because transportation was a problem 
impossible to solve in several instances. 

To answer the most frequent questions 
raised in the counties mimeographed ma- 
terial was prepared and sent out. It in- 
cluded the following: 


1. Who should go to meetings? Anyone interested 
in home economics—homemaker, teacher, exten- 
sion worker, woman in business. 

2. How often should the group meet? As often as 
it decides possible. The number of meetings 
held by different organizations may vary from 
two to eight a year. 

3. Should meetings always be held in the same 
place? Not necessarily. Some might be con- 
venienced by one location at one meeting and 
others at another. 

4. What shall be done about the transportation 
problem? Many groups are meeting at the same 
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time and place as the schoolmasters’ club so that 
transportation may be planned jointly. 

5. How can each meeting be made interesting to 
all members? Make plans so that each person 
in the group will have a part in one or more of 
the meetings. Some chairmen are asking one 
member to be in charge of each meeting and to 
give questions or reference material to other 
members so that contributions to discussion may 
come from all. 

6. What if no one comes to the first meeting? Try 
again! Possibly the time set was not convenient. 
A second invitation will cause them to realize 
that group organization is worth an effort. 


The program of work committee of the 
state association prepared and distributed 
a ten-page mimeographed bulletin contain- 
ing a list of topics suggestive for programs 
for county associations, also outlines and 
bibliographies on these topics. 

A great majority of the county associa- 
tions selected consumer buying as the 
subject for the discussion programs. Of 
the Union County program Mrs. F. Byron 
Cory says: 


The programs for our meetings are planned by 
the program committee and publicity chairman 
under the supervision of Miss May Streepy, the 
home economics instructor. Our last meeting was 
held on April 11 at the high school building. We 
changed the time from afternoon to evening to take 
care of the growing interest among the men. 

The first speaker was the owner of a mill in 
Creston. He gave us a very fine talk on flour, 
the milling and grading of it. He used the black- 
board to good advantage. At the end of his talk 
he suggested a way to label the different flours. 
The second speaker was the owner of a local bakery. 
She talked on bakery products. She described 
good products and explained how one could recog- 
nize them. She also told the regulations to which a 
bakery is subjected. The last speaker was a local 
coffee blender who gave the history of coffee, how 
it is brought into this country, and how it is blended. 
At the close he suggested an honest way to label 
coffee. 

All the speakers answered questions as they were 
asked. It was a very fine meeting and much 
enthusiasm was manifest. We think the next 
meeting will be on cosmetics and commercial 
advertising. We hope to have two meetings before 
school is out. The last meeting is planned to be on 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 
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The following is a letter typical of many 
received from teacher groups: 


Our superintendent of schools is secretary of the 
schoolmasters’ club in this county. When I talked 
with him about our organization and transportation 
difficulties, he agreed it would be an excellent 
opportunity for us to meet with them at their next 
meeting; so home economics people were included in 
the invitations, and I sent out personal letters as 
well. The high school girls served a six-thirty 
dinner for the whole group. After dinner we had a 
joint meeting, then separated for group meetings. 

There are ten schools in our county. One school 
does not offer home economics this year, but every 
other was represented. We discussed “Selling or 
Interpreting Home Economics to the Community 
and to Superintendents.” Many interesting ideas 
were brought out in the round-table talk. I gave 
out cards with suggested topics to be checked and 
space for others to be written in. From this we will 
make up our year’s program. 

Three of the teachers who are new in the field 
were most enthusiastic about our meetings. One 
who had been in summer school in another state 
said she believed she gained more usable material 
from our talk together than she had received in 
her summer course. So I feel our meetings are 
going to prove stimulating to all of us. 


The program for the first four meetings 
in one county is typical: 


1. Purpose of the county association 
a. Aims 
b. Values 
2. Planning of our organization 
a. Forms of programs 
b. Work of committees 
c. Homemaking problems 
3. Topic for study selected 
a. Consumer buying 
b. Revising the Pure Food Law 
c. Qualifications for vocational teachers 
4. Advertising and the consumer buyer 
a. New development of the Pure Food and Drugs 
Bill 
b. Review of the book 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs 
c. New ways of selling homemaking in our 
county (The members of the group were guests 
at a dinner of the county schoolmasters’ club) 
These programs were conducted by the panel 
discussion method which proved both interesting 
and educational. 


Of the sixty county chairmen who ac- 
cepted appointment, forty-five have organ- 
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ized groups and have had from one to five 
meetings similar to those described. 

At the state association meeting in 
March 1935 a dinner was held at which 
each county chairman gave a very brief 
talk concerning her county association 
work. The president of the American 
Home Economics Association, who was a 
guest at this meeting, and the state advisory 
committee were greatly interested in the 
stories of pioneering in county home 
economics organizations. 

Later the county chairmen held a two- 
hour conference at which they voted unani- 
mously to continue the county organiza- 
tions. They also had a discussion which 
resulted in the setting up of objectives or 
recommendations for the year’s work and 
the listing of suggested solutions for difficul- 
ties met by many chairmen. These were: 


Recommendations for year’s work 

a. Have county groups work on setting up library 
standards by which home economics libraries 
in the state may be rated. By this means 
superintendents and boards of education may 
be brought to realize the library situation in 
their home economics departments. 

b. Suggest to city librarians suitable home eco- 
nomics books to be placed on shelves in public 
libraries. Also help to arrange for free bulle- 
tins and other publications in the home eco- 
nomics field to be placed in libraries. 

c. Hold spring festival at county seat to promote 
interest in home economics if such a plan seems 
desirable for the group. Festival should not 
be of a competitive nature. 

d. Arrange with county superintendent for meet- 
ing of county home economics group at county 
institute. 

Suggested solutions for difficulties encountered by 
group leaders 

a. To gain added interest 
1. Publicity through newspaper articles 
2. Two counties combine groups if possible 
3. Plan spring festival to show various fields 

of homemaking 

b. To cover expense of county chairman 
1. Each member of group to pay from 10 to 25 

cents. Group more interested in attending 
if fee is paid. 
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2. County superintendent to send letters to 
home economics teachers of county and to 
correspond with superintendents of county 
schools 

c. To secure leaders for various programs 

1. Group as a whole to work out plan for each 
meeting 

2. Members to choose which meeting each 
would like to lead 

d. To get groups together 

1. Meet at same time as schoolmasters’ club 

2. Arrange for home economics section at 
county institute 

3. Group to decide on meeting dates. Chair- 
man to send cards as reminders. 

e. To find material for programs 

1. In references sent out by program chairman 
last year 

2. In JouRNAL oF Home Economics 

3. In open forum discussion of teaching 
problems 

4. By having each member bring one of her 
own problems for discussion 


During the fourteen months in which the 
organization of the county home economics 
associations has been in progress, letters 
have come pouring in to the advisory com- 
mittee. These tell of plans, difficulties, and 
accomplishments. They tell of opportuni- 
ties for contributing to one another’s pro- 
grams and for studying new problems 
together. It has become evident that by 
realizing the possibilities of professional 
organization each member of the state and 
county home economics association may: 


Choose the extent to which she wishes to be a 
dependable part of her professional group. 
Understand better the problems of others in the 

profession whose problems may be different 
from her own but as difficult and demanding. 
Study more effectively new developments in the 
home economics field. 
Build through constructive leadership. 


The general outcomes of county home 
economics associations are the development 
of more home economics leaders, increased 
interest in and opportunity for professional 
growth, more unity of organization, and 
more members in the state association. 


NURSERY SCHOOL FEEDING—A SYMPOSIUM 


Two purposes are always kept in mind in feeding the children in well-organized nursery 
schools: to see that the food eaten meets their nutritive needs as adequately as possible 
and to help the child learn to manage, eat, and select his food according to the dictates 
of health and social custom. Exactly how this dual outcome is best promoted is still a 
moot question and one closely tied up not only with the general principles of learning but 
also, in many cases, with the unavoidable practical exigencies of the situation. As are- 
sult, there are almost as many variations in nursery school practice as there are nursery 
schools. The different points of view and practices described in the three papers of this 
symposium reflect some of the more significant trends in current theory and its applica- 
tion to actual situations. None of the authors feels that any plan yet suggested has 
reached perfection. Rather, they have consented to present their opinions and experience 
to help other workers in seeing all sides of the problem and in approaching the question 
of a solution with better understanding of the intricate, sometimes apparently conflicting 


principles involved. 
PRE-ARRANGED MEALS FOR them to acquire food tastes. Therefore all 
NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN wholesome foods are introduced gradually 
iia: iia into the diet as soon as the digestive system 
. can handle them. The child who is abso- 


A food schedule based on definite articles 
and nearly definite quantities of food is the 
most economical to serve. Economical in 
time required for preparation of dishes, 
every one of which is used. Economical in 
cost because little if any of the food is 
wasted or carried over—with possible loss 
of nutritional value—to a second day. 
Such a schedule satisfies the nutritional 
requirements of the child almost immedi- 
ately. Therefore we use it for the emer- 
gency nursery schools of New York State 
and recommend it for all children who are 
partially or completely set in bad habits of 
eating because of unwise handling, limited 
dietary, or by the ignorance, prejudice, or 
faddism of their families. 

Our fundamental principle is that all chil- 
dren can learn to take and to like all foods 
and that all children, except those allergic 
to specific foods, should do so. The 
younger the children are, the easier it is for 


lutely unhampered in choice among many 
foods will experiment and apparently will 
work out a diet which is fairly satisfactory 
—at least when considered over long periods 
of time. 

As a practical procedure few children can 
be allowed free choice among a wide variety 
of foods. Our children are accustomed toa 
diet limited by the mother’s ability to pre- 
pare food and by the family’s need for cheap 
energy or hunger-satisfying foods. Even at 
two years of age they have been prejudiced 
against many foods by older people. More- 
over, the majority of them are in too poor 
condition to risk increased malnutrition 
through a prolonged period of re-education. 

We plan a corrective diet, higher in iron, 
vitamin A, and vitamin D than that ordi- 
narily served to well children. The dinner 
and the midmorning and midafternoon sup- 
plements are higher in protein, calcium, 
phosphorus, vitamin C, and vitamin G than 
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would be necessary if the children received 
standard breakfasts and suppers. We must 
rely on the home meals each day for at least 
one-half pint of milk and for approximately 
one-fourth of the vitamin B requirement. 
Therefore our parent education work 
stresses the milk and dark cereal break- 
fast and in most cases the milk and cereal 
supper. 

There is never any question of forced 
feeding. However, all the children are sub- 
jected to the pressure of the teacher’s atti- 
tude that all food on the “dinner” plate 
will be eaten as a matter of course. Each 
new child is introduced into a group of four 
table companions who have had some ex- 
perience with this attitude and who uncon- 
sciously exert social pressure. Comments 
on likes and dislikes are not encouraged. 
Of course the children have both and do 
speak of them occasionally. A typical reac- 
tion is that of the four-year-old who said, 
“T don’t like celery much, but I eat it first 
and eat it fast, and then it’s gone.” 

The children are given all possible help in 
learning to like the foods they need. Free- 
dom from fatigue and from distracting in- 
terests and emotions at mealtime is an im- 
portant factor. Half an hour before dinner 
strenuous and creative activities cease. 
For fifteen minutes before the meal each 
child rests on a cot or sleeping mat in a 
dimly lit room. 

Meal service is planned to minimize con- 
fusion and distraction. Sociability takes a 
normal course in most cases; occasionally a 
child whose stories invariably become too 
long is placed at a small table at the teach- 
er’s elbow rather than in the midst of his 
group. The robust child who eats rapidly 
may be given some small task in serving to 
forestall mischievous activity while he waits 
for his slower companions. 

The pleasantness of the eating experience 
is augmented by attention to often neg- 
lected details. The placing of silver, cups, 
napkins, and pitchers on the table is orderly. 
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All utensils are attractive in form and color 
and suitable for the small child’s use. The 
food itself appeals through color, form, and 
arrangement. 

An unfamiliar food is given in small quan- 
tity and then repeated at short intervals, 
with increased amount at each repetition. 
Increase is made much more slowly with a 
strong-flavored food such as turnip than 
with bland foods. Sometimes a strong- 
flavored food is served the first time in 
conjunction with a familiar, well-liked food; 
for example, apricot with prunes or mustard 
greens with spinach. However, this prac- 
tice is temporary, since our aim is to teach 
acceptance of all flavors. One food is never 
used deliberately to disguise the flavor of 
another. Foods of bland flavor always pre- 
dominate in the meal. 

Nutritional factors which control appe- 
tite are stressed. The high iron content of 
the diet stimulates appetite by overcoming 
nutritional anemia. Adequate vitamin B 
also has a stimulating effect. Control of 
constipation by increased intake of vitamin 
B and fruit-vegetable materials (as well as 
by help in the establishment of good habits) 
often gives surprisingly rapid improvement 
in appetite. 

For rapidity in digestion and therefore 
for inducement of hunger, meals of low fat 
content are planned and the fat is carefully 
distributed throughout the day. Cod-liver 
oil is not given in the morning. In a few 
schools milk is given early—never later than 
9:15 when the dinner hour is 11:30. More 
often the quickly digested fruit juice is 
given in the morning and the supplemental 
milk about 2:45. 

As a rule milk is not given at the very 
beginning of the dinner. This is partly 
because its high fat content makes it a food 
which satisfies the child very quickly. 
Another reason why milk is given second 
place in the dinner of most children is to 
take advantage of the keenest hunger in 
introducing the unfamiliar food or in de- 
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veloping a liking for the most difficult food. 
Most, though not all, of our children have 
more difficulty with vegetables than with 
milk, and many of them are acquainted with 
only five or six vegetables and fruits when 
they enter nursery school. 

Our program of slight social pressure in 
matter-of-course eating, quiet pleasure in 
the dinner experience, and stimulation of 
appetite brings surprisingly quick results. 
Few children are feeding problems for more 
than two weeks. Those who are, seem to 
be the sickly ones who have not yet been 
brought up to nutritional par, the tired ones 
who have too little sleep and too much 
stimulation at home, and those who are 
allowed to exhibit fussiness and “‘choosi- 
ness” in the home meals. 


BALANCING OF AIMS IN NURSERY 
SCHOOL FEEDING 


STAFF OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL, NEW YORK 
STATE COLLEGE OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


There are two principles involved in the 
nursery school meal—the nutritional and 
the learning. The nutritional principle 
may be stated as: The young child needs 
food adequate for optimum growth. The 
learning principle: The young child needs 
to learn to feed himself wholesome food in 
ways that are socially acceptable. Learn- 
ing to feed himself, as here used, is complex 
and means (1) that he does relatively more 
and more of the feeding movements him- 
self (as compared with those made by the 
adult), and does them better and better; 
(2) that he likes more and more foods and 
likes to do more and more of the feeding 
movements; and (3) that he knows the 
names of the different foods and tools and 
the sequence of feeding movements so that 
he can understand simple directions and 
spontaneously verbalize about food and 
feeding. 
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Sometimes these principles oppose each 
other; and the adult’s guidance depends on 
which, at the given time and under the 
given conditions, is relatively more impor- 
tant for his immediate present and his 
ongoing future. For example, at a given 
meal the amount of vegetable for optimum 
growth may be such as to make the child 
dislike that vegetable heartily and long if 
it happens to be strongly flavored and new 
to him. Both the nutritional and the 
learning principles are at work with varying 
strengths on every eating occasion, and 
varying relationships between them bring 
about varying results. Balance can be 
maintained with many varied relation- 
ships—the one selected at a given time 
depends on the goal to be achieved. Some 
of the subordinate principles involved in 
this balancing process are: 


Amount and kind of food. The amount of food 
to be eaten at a meal is enough to carry the child 
safely to the next meal. The kind of food is such as 
can supplement nutritionally the foods from other 
meals of the day. 

Amount required and selected. The amount of 
food that a child is required to eat is the minimum 
for nutritional safety or for wholesome learning or 
for both. The amount of food that he may select 
is the maximum within nutritional safety and whole- 
some learning. 

Attitude and ability to choose. The attitude of 
liking a food comes as a concomitant of the repeated 
eating of the food with increasing independence and 
satisfaction. The ability to choose what food and 
how much food he can eat readily and promptly 
comes as a concomitant of repeated choosing of 
food with increasing independence and satisfaction. 

Self-service and adult service. The amount and 
kind of self-service to be provided are such as may 
relieve the fatigue and tension from sitting still long 
enough to eat the meal. The amount and kind of 
adult service and guidance to be offered are such as 
may net the child success with reasonable effort and 
with a minimum of strain. 


The practices described in this article 
have been developed with children two and 
three years of age in an attempt to provide 
a routine stable enough to regulate the 
child’s feeding and learning and at the 
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same time flexible enough to permit varia- 
tion in amount and kind of food in accord- 
ance with his appetite, interest, and indi- 
vidual needs. 

For convenience in planning and record- 
ing foods served and eaten in the nursery 
school we have adopted a general measure 
which we call a unit. For solid foods this 
means 1 tablespoonful; for bread, } of a 
slice; for milk, 3 of a cup. 

For the dinner, eight of these units are 
considered minimal and are distributed 
as follows: 4 units of “dinner” or “plate 
food,” including one each of meat or meat 
substitute, potato or substitute, another 
vegetable, and bread; 3 units of milk; and 
1 unit of dessert. 

When a child arrives at the table he finds 
half of his milk in his cup and the rest in 
a little pitcher. His plate of food is im- 
mediately served and the sandwiches are 
passed to him. 

After eating these first servings, the child 
is expected to serve himself more of some- 
thing, however small the portion may be, 
to give him the experience of serving him- 
self and eating what he selects. The extra 
food is served hot in small covered serving 
dishes at each table. In the beginning the 
adult who supervises him safeguards him 
by limiting his additional servings to three 
tablespoons and a sandwich, saying, “You 
may come again”; or “Eat that, then 
more.” He is especially prevented from 
serving himself much of a food with which 
he had difficulty in the first serving. He 
is allowed to serve himself as much addi- 
tional food as he can eat readily but in 
small enough servings for him to be able 
to eat fairly promptly and independently. 
After the child has learned something of 
his capacity for food the adult increasingly 
trusts his judgment, even to the point of 
letting him serve as many as 10 to 15 
tablespoons. With his second plate of 
dinner he may have more sandwiches. He 
pours the milk and drinks it. 


After his second dinner the child removes 
his dishes. From the serving dish of des- 
sert he is encouraged to take from one to 
five tablespoons. When that is eaten he 
may take additional servings up to a total 
of from 10 to 12 tablespoons. If he still 
wants more he may be told, “Yes, more if 
you want more dinner first.” If he then 
gets at least a tablespoon more of dinner 
and eats it promptly he may follow this 
third helping of dinner with a third helping 
of dessert. 

As a child becomes dependable in his 
eating, he is permitted to serve himself to 
his first serving, and his independence now 
approaches that of older children and 
adults. So long as he chooses in accord- 
ance with the principles stated above, he 
is encouraged to become increasingly inde- 
pendent. 

The meal records of each child are stud- 
ied regularly in relation to his nutritional 
and health record, and exceptions to the 
practices described are freely made on 
advice of the teaching staff, nutritionist, 
and pediatrician. As little as one teaspoon 
of a food has been served and the milk 
has been reduced to an ounce to get a 
prompt and happy response to the meal. 
The second plate of dinner has been 
omitted when it was likely to cause an ill- 
advised struggle or loss of an abiding hap- 
piness at mealtime. Portions the child 
has himself chosen, sure that he “wants it 
all” and “can eat it promptly,” sometimes 
prove too much for him, and the adult 
removes part of it to a side dish until he 
has finished the remainder. The regular 
routine of self-service may be modified to 
expedite eating or reduce strain; for ex- 
ample, the child may have the serving dish 
passed to him instead of going to it, or on 
occasion his additional dinner may be 
brought to him hot from the kitchen. 

The mealtime records kept for two years 
were studied by Ila MacLeod and Dorothy 
Tilden. They summarized the amount of 
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food eaten daily by each child within seven 
intervals lying between the least and the 
most food reported for any child the pre- 
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the result was added the number of food 
units (see table 3). 


ceding year (see table 1). 
TABLE 1 
Distribution of units of food eaten 
AVERAGE INTERVALS 
YEAR 42 
0-6 7-13 | 14-20 | 21-27 |28-34| 35-41 | units 
units | units | units | units | units} units | or 
over 
per per per per | per | per | per 
cent cent cent cent | cent | cent | cent 
1933-44 | 0 2 27 | 48 | 21] 3 0 
1934-35 | 0 3 23 | 36 | 30| 7 1 


Time was similarly summarized in seven 
intervals between the shortest and longest 
meals reported the previous year. The 
time recorded for the meal included the 
time for eating, for serving himself, for 
removing his dishes, and for the social 
conversation he can enjoy without inter- 
fering with his eating (see table 2). 


TABLE 2 
Distribution of time spent at meals 
AVERAGE INTERVALS 
YEAR 70 
10-19 | 20-29 | 30-39 | 40-49 |S0-59/ 60-69 | min- 
min- | min- | min- | min- | min-| min- | utes 
utes | utes | utes | utes | utes/| utes or 
over 
per | per per per | per | per | per 
cent cent | cent | cemt | cent | cent | cent 
1934-35 | 0 6 28 | 29 | 24 9 | 3 


Both the quantity of food eaten and the 
time spent at the meal are believed to be 
important in judging what may be called 
a child’s efficiency in eating. Since in- 
crease in food and decrease in time are, in 
general, indicative of progress in inde- 
pendent eating, the following method of 
computation was adopted as a rough means 
of measuring efficiency. The number of 
minutes was subtracted from 100, and to 


TABLE 3 
Distribution of efficiency scores 

100 
40-49 | 50-59 | 60-69 | 70-79 |80-89) 90-99 units 

units | units | units | units | units) units | or 

over 

per per | per per | per | per | per 

cent | cent | cent cent | cent | cent | cent 

1933-34 6 7 15 28 | 28 | 13 | 3 
1934-35 | 0 8 17 21 | 24} 22 | 9 


Thus, with all three factors measured, 
units of food, time at meals, and efficiency 
in eating, the range between the least and 
the most has been a wide one every year, 
but about three-quarters of the cases fell 
regularly in the middle three of the seven 
intervals. The seventy-five percentile can 
always be included in these three average or 
more superior groups. In other words, 
three-quarters or more of all the meals for 
every year recorded show from 15 to 34 
units of food or more, from 30 to 60 min- 
utes or less, and efficiency scores of from 
60 to 90 or better. When the children’s 
efficiency scores were compared with scores 
indicating nervous behavior, there was 
some evidence to indicate that the more 
successful a child was with his meals, the 
less strain there was. During the period 
for which the records are quoted, the 
children were in good physical condition, 
gaining fairly regularly in weight and height 
and maintaining good hemoglobin ratings. 
In other words, both the nutritional and 
learning principles were working effectively. 

The guidance practices which have 
yielded these results fall into three main 
classes—physical, verbal, and affective. 
The physical guidance includes: (a) direct 
guidance by physical contact, as in guiding 
the child’s hand as he grasps the spoon or 
cup for serving or for getting food into his 
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mouth, and, on occasion, putting food into 
his mouth and tipping his chin up to keep 
the food in his mouth; (b) indirect im- 
personal guidance, as by moving his cup 
within his reach, putting his plate back in 
place after he has pushed it away, or pass- 
ing him the sandwich dish; and (c) indirect 
personal guidance, as by altering the per- 
sonal relationships, leaning toward him, 
looking steadily at him, or turning away. 

The verbal guidance includes: (a) direc- 
tions, as “Another bite,” “Eat now, 
talk later,” or “Take what you can eat 
promptly”; (b) suggestions, as “That’s a 
good plan—a bite of liver and a bite of 
tomato”, or “There is a little milk left’’; 
(c) offering a choice, as “More dessert?” 
or “Can you do it yourself or shall I help 
you?” 

The affective guidance includes general 
and specific verbal approval such as 
“That’s right, you are eating promptly,” 
“That’s right, more,” an encouraging 
smile, nod, or glance, and, on occasion, 
evidence of disapproval. 

To summarize: The adult arranges an 
eating situation calculated to challenge the 
child’s interest and activity; controls it 
so that what the child undertakes is rea- 
sonable, that is, so that with a little effort 
over a short time he can achieve and be 
happy over his success and the approval it 
brings; gives him just enough guidance 
so that he shall succeed; and approves his 
behavior so that he knows what his specific 
achievement is and will want to do the 
same again. 

The adult may at first need to decide 
for the child, but increasingly she decides 
with him what his undertakings shall be, 
first minimal and later optimal. Which 
course she shall select depends in part on 
his immediate nutritional needs and in 
part on the learnings about food and self- 
feeding which will insure later nutritional 
well-being. 
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Our experience has shown that under 
this plan the children do eat adequate food 
in fairly reasonable time either with in- 
creasing efficiency scores or with a fairly 
constant efficiency score maintained while 
gaining increasing independence in eating 
or in social participation in the group 
activity of the meal. 


SELF-SERVICE IN A NURSERY 
SCHOOL! 


ESTHER PREVEY 


The manner in which food is presented 
to young children is worth serious considera- 
tion because of the regrettable ease with 
which food problems can be set up. Work- 
ers with young children have felt the re- 
sponsibility of introducing new foods into 
children’s diet and of overcoming any dis- 
likes that they may manifest to these foods. 
The purpose of such effort has been twofold: 
to develop the child’s adaptability to va- 
riety in foods and to insure an adequate diet. 
It has been a question in the present writer’s 
mind as to whether or not much of the diffi- 
culty that arises from food refusals and fail- 
ure to have a “clean plate” despite a reason- 
ably small size of serving, might not be 
overcome by allowing the child to serve 
himself with a variety of wholesome foods 
without adult interference. 

The pertinent question is, will the child 
select for himself as adequate a diet as that 
which would have been served to him by 
the nursery school teacher. Davis? from an 
extensive study of the self-selected diets of 


1 A similar experiment involving the whole school 
has been conducted in the nursery school of the 
University of Minnesota. In this experiment the 
regular menu only was used, the children served 
themselves, and all food was weighed. The results 
are not yet published. 

2C. M. Davis. Studies in the self-selection of 
diet by young children. Journal of the American 
Dental Association, Vol. 21 (January, 1934) pp. 
636-640. 
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fifteen children, taken at the time of wean- 
ing and followed for from six months to four 
and a half years in individual cases, con- 
cluded that a balanced food intake need not 
be consumed each day. The subjects of her 
investigation maintained a good state of 
health when the essentials of an adequate 
diet were taken over a longer period of time 
rather than daily. A modification of Dr. 
Davis’ experiment has been carried out by 
Dr. Lydia J. Roberts in the nursery school 
at the University of Chicago. It is her 
opinion that many preschool feeding prob- 
lems could be solved by a combination of 
removal of pressure and opportunity for 
choice with the best methods now utilized 
in nursery schools for encouraging tastes for 
new foods. Therefore, it would seem un- 
necessary to become unduly alarmed if a 
child who as a rule eats vegetables refuses 
them for one or two meals. Pressure ap- 
plied at this time may result in definite food 
dislikes and anorexia. 

With this point of view in mind, it was 
decided to observe what effect self-service, 
without adult interference, would have on 
the kinds and amounts of food eaten by 
nursery school children. Would the chil- 
dren select an adequate diet from the foods 
offered, or would they select an excess of one 
food and little of the other types, even 
though before the experimental period they 
had been accustomed to eating everything? 
Is it adult pressure in the nursery school 
which causes certain children to eat foods 
which they do not eat at home? 

The nursery school of the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, al- 
lowed opportunity to observe a small group 
of children serving themselves from a limited 
number of foods. The prevailing custom of 
serving foods in this nursery school is for an 
adult to serve the children from a serving 
table. The first course consists of a cooked 


*Lyp1a J. Roperts. Nutrition Work with Chil- 
dren. Second edition. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1935, page 555. 
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vegetable; the second, of potatoes or substi- 
tute, meat or substitute, and salad; the 
third, of dessert. Sandwiches and milk are 
placed on each table and are eaten with the 
second course. Foods which are much dis- 
liked are offered in small quantities. New 
children are required to take at least one 
bite of a disliked food. Children who have 
been in the school for a period of time are 
required, as a rule, to eat everything on 
their plates. 

In this study, the aim of which was to 
discover whether or not the children when 
they served themselves would select ade- 
quate quantities of each essential food and 
what their attitude would be during the 
meals, a special experimental set-up was 
used, and the author wishes to express her 
thanks for their encouragement or practical 
co-operation to the following members of the 
University of Minnesota faculty: Dr. Edith 
Boyd, Dr. Eva Donelson, Dr. Jane Leich- 
senring, Dr. Josephine Foster, and Dr. 
Marion Mattson. A teacher and two or 
three children ate noon dinner at a small 
table in a private dining room. Before the 
children entered, the food for the entire meal 
was arranged on a side table. The regular 
nursery school menu was served, plus an 
extra cooked vegetable, raw vegetable, and 
dessert. The foods offered, therefore, in- 
cluded two cooked vegetables, two raw 
vegetables, potato or substitute, meat or 
substitute, whole-wheat sandwiches, milk, 
and two desserts. (The only exceptions to 
this were three days when only one raw 
vegetable was available and one day when 
only one cooked vegetable was offered, and 
Fridays when ice cream was served as the 
only dessert.) Each child served himself 
without comment from the adult present. 
The emphasis was placed on self-service 
without interference from the teacher rather 
than on the variety of foods presented. In- 
cluded in this study were seven children of 
three and four years of age, each of whom 
had from five to ten meals in the special 
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dining room during a period of from one 
to two weeks. A total of 54 meals was 
served. 

A daily record was kept of the food se- 
lected by each child, the amount left un- 
eaten, and the time required for each meal. 
Empirical values were assigned to designate 
the size of servings or portions. A small 
serving was given a value of 1. A medium 
serving (approximately one and one-half 
times as large as a small serving) was given 
the value of 1.5. A large serving (twice 
the size of a small serving) was given the 
value of 2. The medium serving, value 1.5, 
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case of cooked and raw vegetables, meat, 
sandwiches, and dessert the average size of 
the servings selected by the group was 
higher than 2, or larger than the servings of 
these foods which the children had been 
receiving previously. One child chose, on 
the average, a portion of dessert, one a por- 
tion of cooked vegetable, and one a portion 
of meat with a value less than 1.5. Potato 
was eaten in slightly less amount than the 
routine serving. Otherwise the individual 
servings were larger than the usual size 
served in the nursery school. Both the 
cooked vegetables and both the desserts 


Kind and size of portions chosen by children serving themselves, with number of days on which the various 
kinds were not chosen, number of meals, and time spent at a meal 


KIND OF FOOD 
| vertables | Potatoes | Meat Dessert | Sandwiches} Milk |. “YER 
SUBJECT or TIME 

days days days days days days days minutes 
1 1.3) 3 1] 1.4 2.4 0.8 10 | 47.2 
2 1.7 2.0 1.1 1.9 1.3) 1]1.8 0.9 S | 38.5 
3 2.7 1.5) 1 ]1.5 2.6 2.0 3.5 0.8 10 | 39.7 
4 3.8 3.9 1.3 2.7 4.1 3.6 0.6| 3 5 | 38.0 
5 2.2 2.5} 2 }1.3 1.4] 2 | 3.7 2.0 0.9 10 | 35.8 
6 2.0 2.8 1.0 2.1 1.9] 1) 1.4 1.0 5 | 40.0 
7 2.1 2.8 0.9/2) 2.1 4.0 2.1 1.1 9 | 39.2 
Average | 2.3 2.5 1 2 2.7 2.1 0.9 39.8 


represented the amount usually served to 
the children by the teachers in the regular 
nursery school dining room. Therefore, a 
value higher than 1.5 denotes that the serv- 
ing was larger and a value less than 1.5 
that it was smaller than the average serving 
in the regular dining room. 

The results are given in the accompany- 
ing table, which shows for each child the 
average size portion chosen of each kind of 
food, the number of days on which he failed 
to select any one kind or class of food, the 
number of meals, and the average time re- 
quired to eat each meal. 

It can be seen from the table that in the 


offered were usually selected. Self-service 
would appear to be a means of increasing 
the consumption of these foods. 

The consumption of milk was less than in 
the routine dining room. The group drank 
on the average a serving whose value was 
0.85, which is slightly over half the amount 
taken under adult supervision. It is pos- 
sible that the diminished intake of milk 
might be overcome by serving it in larger 
cups or by incorporating it in the diet in 
other ways. Or the larger consumption of 
vegetables and meat might compensate for 
the smaller intake of milk. 

The children ate the different kinds of 
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foods in the same order as usual. There 
was no tendency to eat desserts first, al- 
though there was every opportunity to do 
so. No child at any meal ate one type of 
food to the exclusion of all others. Their 
previous training may have been a factor 
here. 

The attitude of the children during the 
period of self-service was most satisfactory. 
They enjoyed the privilege of serving them- 
selves, and there was a happy atmosphere 
throughout the experiment. In all cases 
the novelty of serving themselves seemed to 
wear off quickly and hence was not respon- 
sible for the larger servings. 

Conclusion. The writer would recom- 
mend self-service with little adult interfer- 
ence as a satisfactory method of serving 
nursery school children. If the essential 
foodstuffs are offered, the children will prob- 
ably secure an adequate diet over a period 
of time. Food problems under this regime 
will not increase but quite likely decrease, 
because adult pressure is lessened. In addi- 
tion, the children will show greater interest 
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in their meals. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that it is necessary to live 
in a world where all types of food are eaten, 
and it is socially convenient to have ac- 
quired a variety of tastes; therefore, it 
would seem wise if, after a period of self- 
service there are still foods which have not 
been tried, to urge the child, but only 
gently, to eat one bite each time the foods 
are presented. Then if he maintains a de- 
cided dislike for the particular food it might 
be wiser to discontinue urging him rather 
than build up an emotional complex and 
cause a more serious food problem than a 
mere dislike. Many such dislikes are out- 
grown with age. Social pressure also has 
an effect. 

It is not proposed that nursery schools 
should adopt the principle of serving a va- 
riety of each type of foodstuff daily. Such 
a procedure is impractical. The same effect 
is obtained with a variety of foods presented 
over a period of time. The child will still 
secure the essentials even if he refuses a 
certain type of food on a particular day. 


DN 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


SEATTLE HOME ECONOMICS 
ELLEN P. DABNEY 


Seattle is situated upon many hills in a 
most gorgeous setting. At its front door 
is the Puget Sound, across whose glistening 
green waters loom the snowclad Olympic 
Mountains. Here is where our glorious 
sunsets blaze, glow, and fade away. At 
the back door lies the quiet yet ever-chang- 
ing Lake Washington, across which we see 
the majestic Cascade range. Like guard- 
ian sentinels stand snow-covered Mt. 
Rainier to the south and Mt. Baker to the 
north. In the foreground we have the grass 
always green like early spring, an endless 
variety of wonderful shrubs, and flowers 
nearly the entire year. Nature has been 
lavish with her beauty in the Puget Sound 
country of the Northwest. 

Seattle is a young city, about seventy-five 
years old, built within a lifetime. Some 
of our pioneers are still living. 

It has been the aim of our leading citizens 
to establish our educational system on a 
broad, firm foundation with ideals to match 
the stability and grandeur of our moun- 
tains. So we have a complete educational 
system from the lowest primary classes to 
the university—nursery, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, elementary, prevocational, adjust- 
ment, opportunity, part-time, parental, 
demonstration, junior high, senior high, vo- 
cational, evening, and university. We 
have state compulsory education for all 
children from six to sixteen years of age, 
with an extension to eighteen years if not 
employed. This holds most of our young 
folks through high school. In the Seattle 
public schools home economics functions 
all along the line. Home economics teach- 


ing begins in the seventh grade; it is com- 
pulsory through the seventh and eighth 
grades but elective in high school. We 
have overflowing classes in high school and 
are compelled to turn away great numbers 
because of lack of room. 

We have twelve progressive semesters of 
work in our regular course. We also offer 
one or more extra semesters at various levels 
for choice and variety. We have a personal 
regimen course in the ninth year (junior 
high school), a tearoom management course 
in the eleventh year, household manage- 
ment and family relationships in the twelfth 
year. We take boys into our classes when 
we have room for them, but at present we 
are too crowded to permit classes composed 
of boys only. 

Every few years we make a general sur- 
vey to discover what changes are taking 
place in the homes and communities. This 
helps us in modifying our course of study, 
which we are continually revamping. We 
have never printed our course lest it should 
tend to become set. Every teacher is ex- 
pected to adjust the course sufficiently to 
make it fit the district in which she is 
teaching. 

We were among the first systems to put 
home economics classes on the hour basis. 
The situation seemed impossible at first, 
but we learned much about group organiza- 
tion and budgeting of time, labor, responsi- 
bility, and the rest. We give the children 
a quick survey of a unit’s work and the 
time required to cover it, then divide the 
class into four or more groups as working 
units. Each group elects its own leader, 
charts out its own assignment of community 
work, and budgets the time. Each indi- 
vidual has her independent work to adjust 
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to the organization. All of this is accom- 
plished in due time with a little patient 
guidance from the teacher. The whole re- 
sponsibility for a successful outcome is 
placed on the children. The children 
love it. They feel that they are doing 
something. At the same time we are de- 
veloping leaders and followers, cultivating 
co-operation and loyalty intensively, and 
the children are learning to live in a democ- 
racy. Wesufferno waste of time or lack of 
interest in classes conducted in this manner. 

The Seattle schools are emphasizing char- 
acter training just as most schools are. 
We feel that home economics should shine 
in this special program, since it has within 
itself the means for creating the finest 
technique for the establishing of ideals, 
habits, character and also for developing 
creative ability. Did you ever think of 
the skills as a great grand highway for the 
training of moral rectitude and good 
conduct? 

A word about our demonstration school. 
It was established for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating approved progressive educa- 
tional methods, and it has been a very 
helpful factor in our work. 

Home economics has become as much 
an integral part of the Seattle school cur- 
riculum as our towering mountains are a 
part of Seattle’s scenic background. 


THE SEATTLE ART MUSEUM 


DOROTHY C. MAY 


Visitors to the Northwest find the Seattle 
Art Museum a great source of enjoyment 
and information. Although the nucleus 
that is now the Museum came into being 
nearly twenty-five years ago, it was not 
until 1933 that the organization moved into 
its present beautiful home in Volunteer 
Park. This it owes to the generosity of 
Mrs. Eugene Fuller and her son, Dr. Rich- 
ard E. Fuller. The same family is also 
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responsible for most of the material in the 
permanent collection, which is nationally 
known for its Chinese and Japanese art. 
In addition, one entire wing of the Museum 
houses Western art, both early and con- 
temporary. Here the exhibits are changed 
each month. 

In the Oriental section the jades are out- 
standing, the collection being made up of 
only perfect antique pieces. Jade as a pure 
mineral is white. The addition of chro- 
mium gives a green coloring. With centu- 
ries of exposure to moisture as in burial 
places, jade tends to decompose to a fairly 
soft brownish-red material, due to oxidation 
of iron impurities. This type of coloring is 
characteristic of grave pieces. 

The Chinese exhibit, covering fully the 
art of China, has in the past overbalanced 
the Japanese collection, which has been 
fragmentary. Now with the addition of 
twenty-three Japanese paintings, twenty 
Buddhist priest robes, a large group of 
lacquer objects, ceramics, bronzes, and 
sword furniture, the combined Oriental 
specimens cover the arts of both countries. 
Of special interest to home economists are 
the unique group of eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century Japanese peasant pottery 
and the fine examples of Chinese and Japa- 
nese embroidery, damasks, and brocades. 

It is most appropriate that Seattle, the 
gateway to the Orient, should own this 
beautiful collection of art objects from 
Chinaand Japan. With pride and pleasure 
the city invites the delegates to the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association meetings 
to enjoy one of its most outstanding pos- 
sessions—the Seattle Art Museum. 


MOTHER’S TURN AT THE RADIO 
MRS. ROY JOHNSON 


It has been a long, cold winter for the 
farm folks here in the Northwest, where 
the highways have been blocked by severe 


storms and even the horses have found it 
hard to battle the drifts. 

You will notice I did not say that it was 
a long, dreary winter or a lonely winter, 
for in nearly every farm home in this terri- 
tory there is a radio. No detail of world 
affairs has been missed, and a great deal of 
entertainment has been furnished. 

We, as a family, all have our turn at the 
radio—special programs to which various 
members claim as “our turn” to listen. 
Dad must have the news, the political and 
farm programs. The older boys have their 
football, basket ball, hockey matches, and 
their favorite orchestra or comedian. The 
smaller children eagerly listen to the ad- 
venture programs. When Mother’s turn 
comes, she is anxious to hear the things 
that will help her in her big job of home- 
making; so she turns to the home econom- 
ics talks, and they have become her “turn 
at the radio.” 

It seems to me a wonderful experience to 
be able to sit in one’s own home and listen 
to the latest developments in cooking, 
handiwork, interior decorating, and the 
many other things one gets from these pro- 
grams. 

It may be asked, ‘‘What does the farm 
woman want on these programs, and in 
what way does she want the information 
presented?” 

Up to the time of Mother’s turn at the 
radio she has had a good variety of pro- 
grams. She knows exactly where Jack 
Armstrong is and of Popeye’s latest vic- 
tory. She has rooted at the various games 
and discussed in detail which dance or- 
chestra was the best. She has been keenly 
interested in the many political situations. 
Now she wants to hear and absorb informa- 
tion to help lighten her task as homemaker 
and to become a wiser buyer and better 
manager. Her turn at the radio is her 
school period. 

A sweet-voiced tenor may or may not 
open the program or a jazz orchestra play 
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between talks, but the important thing is 
that the speaker gives the information so 
that the listener can get it easily. This 
means only simple, familiar words and not 
the use of technical terms which the speaker 
knows so well but which may never have 
been heard of by the average homemaker. 

One of the main problems of every farm 
woman is “What shall we eat, and how shall 
its preparation be varied?” She is always 
glad to listen to a talk about some phase of 
food and the best ways to prepare it. 

We were talking at our Homemakers’ 
Club the other day, and I asked the women 
how they liked to have the food talks on the 
radio presented. One woman said, “I don’t 
care to have the recipes read aloud and the 
details of the making given. All I want is 
the address so that I can get the printed 
copy.” “Oh! I like the recipe read,” said 
another. “I want to know, too, exactly 
how to put it together. I get it so much 
better from hearing it than by reading.” 
“Well, what I want,” said another, “‘is the 
names of foods that make a balanced meal 
and what food combinations are best.”’ 
“But I like the whole meal planned right 
out,” said our youngest member. “TI too,” 
added an elderly member; “I’m tired of 
planning meals.” In short, they all differ 
a little as to their wants, but all are eager 
to know the best foods and how to prepare 
and serve them. The farm woman is anx- 
ious to keep her grocery bill as low as 
possible and still give her family good, 
wholesome, appetizing meals. 

Another big problem before the farm 
woman today, and one on which we need a 
great deal of help, is the problem of better 
buying. Many of us have had many les- 
sons on this in our homemakers’ clubs, but 
there are hundreds of women who do not 
belong to these clubs and who do listen to 
the radio. Although many splendid talks 
have been given on this subject, you will 
find that the farm women never tire in try- 
ing to learn how to spend the money they 
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have available more wisely. In these later 
years, when the farmer’s dollar does not go 
so far as it formerly did, it must be remem- 
bered that the purchase of books and sub- 
scriptions to many magazines have been 
discontinued. These were often her main 
source of information on new fashions, 
new recipes, and the latest developments 
in household decoration and equipment. 
When she had to give them up she turned 
to the radio, hungry for all the latest news 
on these subjects so interesting and neces- 
sary to her. 

The challenge to the farm woman of to- 
day is that she keep herself well informed 
on all the subjects of homemaking. She 
can be vastly helped in this by wise radio 
programs. To me, it seems the home eco- 
nomics radio broadcasts have been a most 
helpful guide to the farm woman. They 
have given her that lift she so often needed. 
Radio has lessened her isolation and in- 
creased her contacts with the outside world. 
She has come to feel a part of the great 
throng of American women who have 
worked to make the family the stabilizing 
force in the development of this country. 
Mother’s turn at the radio is making this 
great work more interesting and enjoyable 
and is also making a better and happier 
home. 


HOUSING AS A TOPIC FOR TEACH- 
ING CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


FLORENCE M. KING AND ANNA BELLE 
ROBINSON 


Probably at no time have we been so 
conscious of the problems of the consumer 
as at present. Every home economics 
teacher has been so sensitized to the 
subject called consumer education that she 
is moved to teach some material which she 
may call consumer buying or consumer 
problems. Often this is done by teaching a 
unit of work on the subject of consumer 
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education in a way that isolates the mate- 
rial from its natural relationships and con- 
sequently misses vital opportunities to 
teach consumer problems as they incident- 
ally occur in the everyday life of the pupil. 
The following suggestions about housing 
are given to illustrate the way in which con- 
sumer problems may be taught as an inte- 
gral part of the home economics course. 

In a high school class of junior home eco- 
nomics pupils who were studying home 
management, a method used to interest 
them in the problems of housing in their 
town of about 15,000 population originated 
in a study of incomes and various occupa- 
tions which that town had to offer. Each 
pupil in the class volunteered to make a de- 
tailed study of a family—imaginary or 
otherwise—on a given income. Incomes 
of various levels were suggested by the 
pupils. The first problem was to decide 
what occupations in that town furnished 
such incomes. The mail carrier’s salary 
was reported on, and the earnings of the 
policeman, the fireman, a garage mechanic, 
a barber, a doctor, a lawyer, a clerk in a 
store, a chain-store manager were all dis- 
cussed. Each pupil selected an occupation 
that was appropriate for the income chosen 
and decided on the personnel of the family 
—even to naming the children, telling their 
ages, and describing their dispositions. 
The next problem was: How much can they 
afford to spend for rent and where can they 
live in this town for what they can afford? 
Shall they live near the place where the 
father works or on the outskirts of town? 
What things should the family consider in 
the house itself, in the neighborhood? If 
some things have to be sacrificed what shall 
they be? Shall they live in an apartment 
or a house? What expenses are there in 
connection with a house that one does not 
have in an apartment? AA list of require- 
ments for decent, comfortable living was 
made. The members of the class came 
from all over town so that their reports on 
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the rents they knew about were fairly in- 
clusive, and in addition they volunteered 
to find out about others from real estate 
men. The zoning laws of the town were 
investigated, and the advantages of the 
different zones were considered. 

After the class had discussed some of 
these problems, a field trip was taken to 
houses and apartments where the rents were 
known. The things which could be ob- 
served from the exterior were noted, such 
as: size of house; apparent condition of the 
neighborhood, yards, trees, walks, and 
pavements; nearness to business district, 
school, and church. The interiors were 
checked according to the standards adopted 
for decent, comfortable living. 

The pupils discovered some interesting 
things concerning rent. A modern house 
next to a store rented for less than a much 
smaller one farther out. A house on a 
shady, unpaved street cost less than a 
smaller one on a paved street. The class 
discussions became most animated when 
the various members would offer sugges- 
tions concerning some particular pupil’s 
chosen family and where they should live. 
One girl, whose parents owned their home, 
figured out, with the help of her parents, 
what it was actually costing them a month 
when they considered all factors such as 
insurance, taxes, upkeep, a fair interest on 
money invested, depreciation. Then, of 
course, followed a discussion on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of home owner- 
ship. The question came up: Are housing 
conditions in this town adequate, and what 
are some of the newer ideas concerning 
adequate housing? This led to an investi- 
gation of housing standards as set up by 
government agencies and progressive or- 
ganizations. The rights of both the renter 
and landlord were discussed. Surely when 
the girl finally selected the house she 
wanted for her “family” she had a much 
better understanding, a greater apprecia- 
tion and interest in all the problems of 


housing. 


The above method might be used in a 
smaller and perhaps in a larger town, but 
it would not be successful if the pupils lived 
in the country. There the housing situa- 
tion should center around rural homes, and 
a survey might be made to determine what 
the community offers in rural housing and 
how it compares with other communities. 
Some of the questions could be: How many 
homes have running water, a kitchen sink, 
inside toilet, electricity, and furnace heat? 
What floor coverings are used? In what 
state of repair is the house and in what 
condition is the yard? Are there screens in 
the windows? Is the farm occupied by the 
owner or a tenant? What are the points 
for and against the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration’s homestead project? Where elec- 
tricity is available, as it is in some rural 
communities, such problems would be ap- 
propriate as how much time and labor are 
saved by its use and what it actually costs 
to operate various equipment. If electric- 
ity is not available, home-owned electric 
plants or a community-owned plant could 
be investigated. A problem which would 
easily tie up with this would be an investi- 
gation and discussion of government owned 
and operated power plants. With visits 
to model farm homes and a study of model 
rural communities, surely the pupils would 
be inspired to remain on the farm and make 
farm homes places to be envied. 

A suggestive approach for girls living ina 
large city might be: Why do we live where 
we do? Where else could we live in this 
city? Do the houses in this neighborhood 
come up to certain desirable standards? 
And what standards have we a right to ex- 
pect? What are the landlord’s problems 
aswellastherenter’s? A visit to the slums 
with a class discussion on the newer ideas 
of slum clearance, also a visit to some of the 
better communities with discussions on how 
one’s environment influences one’s life, 
should bring about a better understanding, 
appreciation, and interest in the whole 
housing situation. 


( 
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By methods such as these described in 
connection with housing, consumer educa- 
tion can be made an integral part of any 
unit of home economics subject matter. 
If pupils study consumer problems in rela- 
tion to the homes in which they themselves 
are living won’t they gain appreciation 
for their homes and have more regard for 
their property? It is obvious that in 
order to teach these consumer subjects, the 
teacher must know the homes from which 
the pupils come and begin with the things 
with which they are familiar. The teach- 
ing approach must vary with the pupils in 
different communities, but the general ob- 
jectives and outcomes should be the same— 
improved appreciations, attitudes, inter- 
ests, development and standards of judg- 
ment. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 


EVELYN G. JONES 


Schools in thirty cities scattered over the 
United States are co-operating with the 
Progressive Education Association in an 
eight-year project familiarly known as the 
Aiken study. The general aim is to de- 
velop some form of integrated program, 
more or less along the lines suggested by 
Ivol Spafford in the May Journat (page 
296). From each class entering the par- 
ticipating schools forty students of average 
or higher intelligence are selected to form a 
Progressive Education Group. 

In the Denver high schools these groups 
have two core subjects—English and so- 
cial science—which are closely correlated. 
Their work begins with a study of the goals 
of education. After becoming conscious 
of the importance of developing a sense of 
purpose and meaning in life and of being 
able to direct their own thinking and to 
choose for themselves rather than seeking 
to achieve grades in subject matter, the 
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individuals plan their own courses. Grad- 
uation from high school and entrance to 
college will be by recommendation of the 
high school principal rather than by accu- 
mulation of credits. 

The third year of the experiment brings 
the first classes to graduation in June, 1936. 
During the first two years the breaking 
away from traditional courses was a slow 
process. During the closing semester of 
their high school career one 12-A group 
asked the home economics department to 
help them with a unit of study on person- 
ality development and the art of living with 
others. A three-week period of the English 
class was taken over by the home economics 
department with a study of the psychology 
of personality development and of de- 
sirable qualities for balanced living. Re- 
cent trends in family life were traced, and 
the various human relationships in the 
home—such as parent-child, brother-sister, 
and older relative situations—were ana- 
lyzed. A study of friendships, between 
those of the same sex and of opposite sexes 
alike, completed the unit. Panel discus- 
sions, reports of personality development 
depicted in fiction and biography, and sev- 
eral book reports, together with oral dis- 
cussions, correlated the English work with 
the subject. 

The 11-B class, in their social science, be- 
came dissatisfied with history and current 
events alone as means of attaining their 
goals. They requested a change whereby 
they could study subjects more closely re- 
lated to their daily living. The home eco- 
nomics department was given charge of the 
class for the entire semester at the social 
science hour. After a week of discussion 
and student participation in the planning, 
the following topics were decided on for 
study: 


1. Personality development 
a. Psychology of personality 
b. Health 
c. Courtesy 
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d. Friendships 
e. Use of leisure 
f. Choice of a vocation 
2. Family life 
a. Social aspects—learning to live with others 
b. Economic aspects—handling the money prob- 
lems 


In addition to the recognition of home 
economics as a “social science,” opportun- 
ity has been presented for a mixed class to 
study problems of the family in which there 
can be an exchange of views between boys 
and girls. While freedom of discussion has 
at times not been so great as in separate 
classes, the opportunities for unifying atti- 
tudes and ideals are invaluable. 


A CLOTHING CLINIC ON THE 
STAGE 


FEROL E. POTTER 


A very interesting and instructive play- 
let can be made by dramatizing a clothing 
clinic. The idea of a clinic to which one’s 
clothing problems can be presented is one 
that appeals to many of us and has been 
tried out in a practical way in a few places. 
Used as the subject of a short play in a 
school, the clinic may supplement teaching 
by emphasizing fundamental principles in 
the selection and care of clothing. Used 
in a club, it is entertaining and helpful in 
that it suggests solutions to problems com- 
mon to the whole audience. 

The stage setting may be entirely original 
since there is really no precedent to follow; 
or, lacking original ideas or sufficient equip- 
ment to carry them out, it may be very 
simply arranged as a dress shop or studio. 

In one successful play of this sort the 
clothing clinic was represented as operated 
by a style critic or designer who advised 
her customers and even made changes and 
corrections in their clothing and demon- 
strated the type she suggested. The play 
could be developed around cases of clothing 
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problems which are either simple and ob- 
vious or more complicated as the group 
desires. For example, a pale blond who 
has selected a deep or bright color that is 
unbecoming gives a simple problem to be 
analyzed by the style critic; or, to drama- 
tize a more subtle one dealing with per- 
sonality in clothing selection, the visitor to 
the clinic might be the mild, timid sort of 
individual who often wears color combina- 
tions or designs so striking as completely 
to overshadow her personality. Besides 
giving advice on the points outlined, the 
style critic may suggest or demonstrate a 
summer wardrobe or one for travel or some 
special occasion; or she may present the 
planning of clothing to give a pleasing en- 
semble or demonstrate suitable accessories 
for dresses of certain definite types. Help 
on clothing suitable for different occasions 
is a possible subject especially applicable to 
high school students. She may even give 
help with the budget. The clothing clinic 
may be used to show how much posture 
affects general appearance and to create the 
desire for good posture by a demonstration 
of the difference posture makes in appear- 
ance. General care of clothing may be 
given emphasis in the same way. 

In fact, a clothing clinic may be staged so 
that it is adaptable to almost any group of 
people or set of conditions. It may take up 
many cases or only a few and may be seri- 
ous or slightly humorous. The group may 
make up its own dialog and enjoy the com- 
position as well as the presentation of the 


play. 


CONSUMPTION OF SOAP IN 
CHICAGO HOMES 


LAURA MCLAUGHLIN 


Few figures on soap consumption are 
readily available. Calculated from the 
production, export, and import figures of 
the United States Department of Com- 
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merce, the estimated annual consumption 
for the nation is almost 25 pounds per 
capita. This amount includes all classes 
of soaps and also washing and scouring 
powders that contain soap; among them 
those used in institutions, garages, and 
steam laundries are represented. 

This national per capita average seems a 
somewhat doubtful basis for estimating the 
amount that should be allowed for soap in a 
low-cost emergency or relief budget; and 
in the hope of getting a little nearer to 
actual family usage, the Nutrition Council 
of Chicago took the lead in a survey to 
learn the quantity and cost of soap and 
other cleaning materials used in homes of 
that city. Through the co-operation of 
nutritionists of social welfare organizations 
records of soap consumption for one month 
were secured from 67 Chicago families 
during the summer of 1934. The families 
selected were ones who were known to use 
sufficient materials to do their cleaning 
satisfactorily and who were willing to keep 
accounts and help make the inventories. 

This small sample of families was quite 
diversified in some respects; fifteen nation- 
alities were represented, and the size of the 
family varied from one to eleven members. 
As regards financial status, however, there 
was considerable uniformity. Most of 
them were on very low budgets, sixty per 
cent being under care of the Illinois Emer- 
gency Relief Commission. One-fourth did 
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not have built-in bathtubs. With four 
exceptions, all did their own laundry work. 
All lived in the city. 

According to the figures collected, the 
total monthly consumption of soap, includ- 
ing toilet, bar or laundry, and finely divided 
soaps, averaged 2.5 pounds per person and 
ranged from 0.8 pound to 6.8 pounds per 
person. When washing and scouring pow- 
ders were included the average, minimum, 
and maximum quantities used were 3.1 
pounds, 2.8 pounds, and 8.2 pounds per 
person, respectively. Computed to an 
annual basis, this represents an average per 
capita consumption of 29 pounds of soap, 
or 37 pounds of soap plus cleaning powders. 
These figures are large when compared 
with the 25 pounds estimated from the pro- 
duction, export, and import data. There is 
nothing to show how much effect the hard- 
ness of Chicago water has on the quantity 
of soap required. 

Computed to a monthly basis, these 
Chicago families used on an average 0.5 
pound of toilet soap, 1.3 pounds of bar or 
laundry soap, 0.7 pound of finely divided 
soap, 0.3 pound of washing powder, and 0.5 
pound of scouring powder per person per 
month. 

At the average prices paid by these 
families, the soap used in their homes during 
the month of the survey cost 32 cents per 
person or, including washing and cleaning 
powders, 41 cents per person. 


= 


EDITORIAL 


OUR HOSTESSES AND THEIR 
NEIGHBORS 


Strictly speaking, the series of articles 
about home economics in the five states 
which are this year acting as joint hostesses 
to the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion ended with those about Idaho and Ore- 
gon in the May issue. It is only fitting, how- 
ever, that this month we should tell about 
home economics in our hostess city, as Mrs. 
Dabney does for us so effectively on page 
380. Miss May’s account of the Seattle 
Art Museum (page 381) introduces us to 
another of the things of which the city is 
rightly proud, one that is especially tempt- 
ing to the home economist who enjoys such 
collections both for their own sake and for 
the sake of the professional enrichment that 
they bring. The JourNat wishes it could 
also tell about the many other noteworthy 
institutions of the city, as, for example, the 
remarkable Tumor Institute at the Swedish 
Hospital; but they must wait until we reach 
Seattle. There we shall find that the local 
committee has provided all kinds of descrip- 
tive material and arranged trips to all sorts 
of interesting establishments. 

Thinking that Utah may be quite as much 
on the route of Seattle-bound home econo- 
mists as the states of the Inland Empire re- 
gion, the Utah State Agricultural College 
wishes to remind them of its new home eco- 
nomics building. We know from outsiders 
that it is really outstanding in beauty, care- 
ful planning, equipment, and suitability for 
its purpose; and we gladly pass on a message 
from Dean E. G. Peterson of the College 
and Dean Christine B. Clayton of the 
School of Home Economics. They, with 


other officials of the College, cordially invite 
home economists who are to attend the 
Seattle meetings to stop off in Logan and 
see for themselves how beautiful the new 
home economics quarters are and how valu- 
able as a college building. 

Alaska, Hawaii, and the Orient are rather 
distant neighbors of Washington, but 
Seattle is so decidedly a starting point for 
them that it is natural to think of visiting 
them in connection with the meetings. The 
attractions of Alaska were described in the 
January JourNAL by Lola Cremeans, the 
head of the home economics work at the 
University of Alaska. As this is written, no 
report has come in about registrations for 
the special trip which Dr. Andrews is offer- 
ing for home economists who wish to visit 
places of special professional interest during 
a post-convention journey to Japan, China, 
and the Orient, but those who take it should 
come back full of interesting facts and im- 
pressions. A variety of material about 
home economics in Hawaii has been accu- 
mulating in an editorial folder. We had 
hoped to find space to use this before the 
Seattle meeting, but perhaps it will be just 
as welcome a little later as a reminder either 
of what we enjoyed so much this summer or 
of what we hope to see “next time.” 


AT SEATTLE 


Although the formal sessions of the 
twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association begin on 
Monday, July 6, and end on Thursday, 
July 9, it is expected that many home econo- 
mists will be arriving at least by Sunday, 
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the fifth, and all are expected to stay for the 
all-day excursion on Friday, which is really 
a part of the official program, a last infor- 
mal gathering of members. 

Details of all the general, division, and 
department sessions will be found in the 
May Bulletin, copies of which have already 
been sent to members or may be obtained 
from Association headquarters. Note- 
worthy is the pre-convention conference of 
the division on the family and its relation- 
ships, an innovation for this group. It is 
evidently to be a working conference, with a 
two-day program, on Friday and Saturday, 
July 3 and 4, well filled with significant talks 
and pre-arranged opportunities for group 
discussions. 

Several important items of Association 
business are to be transacted during the 
week. Amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws are up for action, most of them 
needed to put into operation the reorganiza- 
tion of the work at headquarters that was 
approved a year ago. Another proposed 
change is the election of the president a year 
in advance of her assuming office, a pro- 
cedure that has proved successful in other 
comparable organizations. This year the 
president goes out of office and another is 
elected for a two-year term, and conse- 
quently there could be no occasion for an 
advance election before 1937. 

Other important decisions to be made at 
Seattle have to do with the place of the 1937 
meeting and the region for 1938. It is the 
general policy of the Association to meet 
every other year in the central region and in 
alternate years to go first to one and then to 
another of the other regions; also to choose 
the region two years in advance and a year 
later to select the place within that region. 
Accordingly, the central region has already 
been designated for 1937; the cities whose 
invitations entitle them to most serious con- 
sideration are Cleveland, Kansas City, and 
Nashville. 
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One of the pleasant features of an annual 
meeting is the presence of representatives of 
organizations whose interests are similar to 
ours. The list of acceptances for Seattle is 
not yet complete, but officers from several 
with which we have close contacts will not 
only be present but on the program. The 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is arranging a joint meeting with the Asso- 
ciation’s committee on co-operation with 
the Congress. Miss Katherine Mitchell, 
president of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, is a speaker at the first session of the 
institution administration group. 

Of all the features of the Seattle meeting, 
the most distinctive is the abundance of 
out-of-door doings. There will be a splen- 
did choice of special trips to beautiful 
places; but in addition the official program 
includes drives, garden visits, a supper on 
the University campus followed by a sylvan 
entertainment, and finally Friday’s excur- 
sion with its four-hour boat trip among the 
famous San Juan Islands, a 20-mile motor 
ride on Fidalgo Island to the new state park 
at Deception Pass, walks and climbs on 
forest trail and promontory, not to men- 
tion a salmon-bake on the beach and a twi- 
light and moonlight sail back to Seattle. 
Sure, we’ll be there with our woolly top- 
coats and our old hiking shoes! 


THE PORTLAND MEETINGS 


Mrs. Leila Bunce Smith and the other 
officers and local committees of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics are to be congratulated on the 
program for its sessions during the Portland 
convention of the N.E.A. The general 
plan was briefly described in the May Jour- 
NAL, and details went to all members of the 
American Home Economics Association in 
the May Bulletin so that only a few words 
of description will be given here. 
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The first session will be held in St. Helen’s 
Hall at two o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 30, with Mrs. Smithin the chair. The 
topic will be “Training the Young Con- 
sumer”; Maud Wilson of Oregon State Col- 
lege will speak on “Planning the House in 
Relation to Its Function”; Mabel Russell 
of Iowa State College, on “Use of Problems 
in Developing Judgment in Selection of 
House Furnishings’; and Mrs. Dora M. 
Lewis of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, on “The Teaching of Buymanship.” 
Later that afternoon the Portland Home 
Economics Association will be hostesses at a 
garden tea. 

The second session will be held at the 
same place and hour on Wednesday, July 1, 
under the chairmanship of the vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Dorotha Finch Marlow. The 
program will be a panel discussion of “Edu- 
cation for Home and Family Life Is Essen- 
tial in Modern Education,” with O. C. 
Pratt, superintendent of schools in Spokane 
as leader. Other members of the panel will 
be Dean J. R. Jewell of the University of 
Oregon; Payne Templeton, principal of the 
Flathead County High School, Montana; 
L. M. Dimmitt, Washington high school 
supervisor; Helen Mickelson of Kennewick, 
Washington; Mrs. Ruth Forest and Mrs. 
Vera Brandon of Oregon State College; 
Bertha Kohlhagen, state supervisor of home 
economics in Oregon; and Beulah Coon of 
the United States Office of Education. 

Routine business of the Department will 
be transacted at short business sessions fol- 
lowing the afternoon meetings. 

The last of the home economics gather- 
ings will be the dinner on Wednesday even- 
ing. Edna Waples, the chairman of local 
arrangements, will preside, and Dr. Edwin 
A. Lee will talk on “A Superintendent Looks 
at Home Economics.” During his term as 
superintendent of schools in San Francisco 
home economists there have learned to 
count on his sympathetic support and 
greatly regret his decision to accept a posi- 
tion in the East. 


COMMITTEE D-13 AND CONSUMER 
GOODS 


To home economists who specialize in 
textiles, D-13 is familiar as the designation 
of the textile committee of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. Not only 
they but all home economists interested 
in the development of standards for tex- 
tiles purchased on the retail market will be 
gratified at the action taken at the spring 
meeting of the committee. This is per- 
haps best described by the following ex- 
cerpt from a letter which Professor Herbert 
J. Ball, chairman of the committee, wrote 
to Grace M. Morton, chairman of the tex- 
tile research conference held in Chicago the 
latter part of March under the sponsorship 
of the research committee of the textiles and 
clothing division of the American Home 
Economics Association. 


Committee D-13, the Textile Committee of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, at its 
spring meeting in Washington last week, has au- 
thorized the formation of a new Subcommittee on 
Household and Garment Fabrics. . . . 

The American Society for Testing Materials is 
a national society of 3600 members devoted to the 
promotion of a knowledge of materials of engineer- 
ing, their methods of test and the preparation of 
standard specifications for them. This is done 
through the activity of its 60 standing committees, 
each of which has under its jurisdiction the mate- 
rials in a definitely prescribed field. Committee 
D-13 is the one which has charge of all work relat- 
ing to textiles. It now numbers 165 members and 
is the second largest in the Society. 

The Committee is organized into subcommittees 
which deal with every textile fiber and their prod- 
ucts, with definitions and nomenclature, methods, 
machines, humidity, finishing processes, sampling, 
presentation and interpretation of data. It has 
been chiefly instrumental in developing most of the 
test methods for textiles which are in use today and 
has formulated 37 separate standards relating to 
them. 

The Committee now proposes to add a new Sub- 
committee on Household and Garment Fabrics 
whose chief interest will lie in those materials which 
enter so largely into the construction of ultimate 
consumer goods. Although it will not deal with the 
ultimate consumer article itself, it would be con- 
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cerned with the setting up of definitions, methods of 
test, and quality standards for the fabric from which 
such articles are made. Its membership would be 
composed of producer, consumer, and general in- 
terests. Its accomplishments should rest on 
the firm foundation of scientific tests and data. 
Through cooperation with the other subcommittees 
and using a procedure tested by long experience, 
results may be expected which are practically at- 
tainable and mutually satisfactory to those con- 
cerned. 

The present members of D-13 can supply a vast 
amount of technical knowledge regarding the pro- 
duction of textiles. The laboratories of its members 
provide a great variety of testing equipment of 
both standard and special types. Sources of supply 
of materials are generously open to the Committee 
for its work. The Committee has the benefit of 
its long experience with work of this character; its 
reputation is widely known and well established; 
and it benefits from the universal prestige which the 
A.S.T.M. enjoys. With this valuable background 
the success of this new venture will be assured if it is 
adequately supported by those who are most fa- 
miliar with the requirements of consumer fabrics. 
This will mean the active participation through 
membership on this new Subcommittee of those 
interested in the objectives outlined. I am de- 
sirous of calling this opportunity to the attention of 
a group which I understand is vitally interested in 
these problems and which should be instrumental 
in assisting in their solution. 

For some years a small but valiant group 
of American Home Economics Association 
members who are working in textile re- 
search have maintained membership in the 
A.S.T.M. and have participated in the 
work of Committee D-13, although this has 
dealt chiefly with industrial fabrics not of 
direct interest to consumers. These con- 
tacts with textile technologists from manu- 
facturing and distributing agencies have 
been very helpful professionally and have 
developed a deep respect on the part of 
home economists for the technical informa- 
tion and scientific accuracy which goes into 
the making of that Society’s test methods 
and standards. They have also raised the 
hope that eventually this influential or- 
ganization would focus some of the intellec- 
tual resources of its membership on the 
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problems of standards for consumers’ goods. 
These home economists are therefore re- 
joicing in this decision. 

Among the things that brought about the 
action was a paper read by Ethel Phelps of 
the University of Minnesota before the 
committee two years ago. This, in turn, 
resulted in an invitation from the com- 
mittee to home economists to occupy a 
half day’s session at last year’s meeting. 
At the recent spring meeting, Mary Whit- 
lock of the University of Illinois, upon in- 
vitation, read a report on the serviceability 
of some silk dresses. 

Ruth O’Brien has been appointed chair- 
man of this newly created subcommittee on 
household and garment fabrics. Now that 
this opportunity is offered to technically 
trained consumers to express their point of 
view and work with this professionally 
trained group on methods of testing and 
specifications for consumers’ goods, it is ex- 
pected that many home economists will ally 
themselves with the A.S.T.M. and par- 
ticipate in the program of this subcom- 
mittee. The address of the Association is 
260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


THIS QUESTION OF HOME 
PRODUCTION 


The JourNAL will be disappointed if Mrs. 
Borsodi’s article on page 365 does not bring 
in some rejoinders, and so, too, will Mrs. 
Borsodi. She strikes straight at a question 
of vital importance in family economics and 
house management as well as in industrial 
production and national economics. On 
neither side is the evidence complete or 
clear. She feels that most of the current 
arguments assume that there is practically 
no case for greater home production, where- 
as her own experience suggests a middle 
ground. She believes that by taking 
advantage of technological advance through 
the use of labor-saving equipment and 
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methods, home production can be revived 
for many goods and services and provide 
better quality along with a pleasanter, 
saner way of life. Readers’ opinions will 
be gratefully received. 


NURSERY SCHOOL FEEDING 


Not only nursery school workers but all 
who are interested in guiding little children 
in the way they should go will enjoy the 
symposium on page 371. They will also 
be glad to know of the Merrill-Palmer bul- 
letin noted on page 417. 

The JourRNAL regrets that it cannot tell 
its readers who the members of the nursery 
school staff at Cornell are who so gener- 
ously describe their methods and study in 
the second paper in the symposium, but in 
sending it in Dr. Ethel B. Waring, professor 
of family life, insists that they wish it 
considered as the joint contribution of the 
whole staff—an admirable example of 
professional esprit de corps. 


MISS HESELTINE RESIGNS 


It was with sincere regret that the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association accepted 
the resignation of its field secretary, 
Marjorie M. Heseltine, to take effect on 
May 1. During the few months in which 
she had been with the Association she had 
proved herself a happy choice for this new 
and important position. The nearest 
approach to consolation is the fact that her 
present work is extremely significant for 
the development of home economics. She 
is with the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor as specialist in nutri- 
tion assigned to the division of maternal 
and child health, which is to administer 
the provision for maternal and child health 
under the Social Security Act. She will 
also serve as consultant in nutrition to 
other divisions of the Bureau. 
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ROUTINE APPROPRIATIONS 


Now that the close of the congressional 
season is at hand, it is interesting to review 
the status of appropriations for which the 
American Home Economics Association has 
been working. This work may be less spec- 
tacular than what is done for special meas- 
ures like the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Bill or the one against block booking and 
blind selling of motion pictures, but those 
who watch things closely ‘‘on the hill” often 
feel that in giving steady year-after-year 
support to established agencies and in pre- 
venting unjustifiable inroads on the appro- 
priations for their long-time programs, or- 
ganizations like our own render an especially 
important public service. 

The funds voted for the Bureau of Home 
Economics are practically those submitted 
by the Bureau of the Budget and represent 
an increase of about $26,000 over the cur- 
rent appropriation. This, of course, does 
not include the two million and more of 
W.P.A. money assigned for the national 
study of family consumption which the 
Bureau is directing (see the February 
JOURNAL, page 107). 

The appropriation for the Women’s Bu- 
reau is $300 smaller than last year, despite 
the request for a $35,000 increase. 

The Children’s Bureau also finds its regu- 
lar appropriation slightly but not seriously 
cut. The funds allotted to its special work 
under the Social Security Act are consider- 
ably smaller than requested. 

The Office of Education has been granted 
a sum sufficient to continue its present regu- 
lar activities but not to develop largely in 
new directions. For example, it does not 
provide for the library service advocated by 
the American Library Association and de- 
scribed in our issue for November 1935. 

This year the American Home Economics 
Association for the first time included ade- 
quate appropriations for the Food and Drug 
Administration on its legislative program 
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and presented a statement to this effect at 
committee hearings. As usual, the sum 
mentioned by the Bureau of the Budget 
was not considered sufficient by those who 
wish to see strong enforcement of the pres- 
ent act. The House made drastic cuts in 
this budget estimate, but these were re- 
stored by the Senate. It is hoped that by 
another session several other organizations 
in the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee will have joined the home economists 
in support of adequate funds—an encour- 
aging sign directly traceable to activity in 
behalf of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Bill. 


CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


Unregulated child labor is so contrary to 
what home economists believe to be neces- 
sary for proper child development and satis- 
factory home and family life that the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association has for 
years worked actively for legislation to con- 
trolit. An editorial in the December Jour- 
NAL told how, since the withdrawal of the 
N.R.A. codes, the exploitation of children 
in industry had increased to an alarming 
and shocking extent. The situation has 
now reached the point where a concerted 
effort is urgently needed in every state that 
has not already adopted the Child Labor 
Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion. This is, of course, especially impor- 
tant in states whase legislatures are now in 
session or will meet next year. 

The organizations that worked together 
some years ago to obtain state adoption of 
the amendment are again pooling efforts and 
resources. It is encouraging that their 
ranks have been swelled by the adherence of 
two important groups—a new Catholic 
Committee for the Ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Home economics associations, especially 
in the crucial states, have received sug- 
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gestions for action from national headquar- 
ters. Every individual home economist can 
help, especially by letting members of and 
candidates for the legislature know that she 
believes such a measure is essential to pub- 
lic welfare and by urging him to support it. 
Full information may be obtained from the 
state home economics association or from 
the National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


THE WAGNER-ELLENBOGEN HOUS- 
ING BILL 


For two years the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has endorsed public aid 
for low-rent housing on the ground that 
without it we cannot expect to have decent 
living quarters for families in the lowest 
income groups. Last year its representa- 
tives spoke in favor of it at hearings on the 
bill introduced by Senator Wagner, and this 
year it has stood ready to take similar action 
if and when the time came. 

When Congress convened in January 
friends of federal aid for low-rent housing 
expected that some measure would be 
speedily introduced, presumably with the 
backing of the Administration, but for three 
months nothing much was heard, save ru- 
mors about forthcoming proposals and rea- 
sons for the delay. Finally, early in April, 
Senator Wagner of New York and Repre- 
sentative Ellenbogen of Pennsylvania intro- 
duced into their respective houses of Con- 
gress a bill behind which the supporters of 
slum clearance and low-rent housing could 
rally. Of it the National Association of 
Housing Officials says: 


It deals only with low-rent housing and slum clear- 
ance undertakings. It is so far superior in scope 
and practicability to the measure introduced last 
year by Senator Wagner upon request that no com- 
parison need be made. It not only acknowledges 
the Federal government’s long-term responsibility 
for aiding the housing of persons of low income, but 
sets up a flexible and workable agency for accom- 
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plishing this end. Although the emphasis properly 
is upon decentralization of responsibility in plan- 
ning, initiating, constructing and managing pro- 
jects, this bill realistically recognizes that further 
demonstration projects by the Federal agency itself 
will be needed in some localities . . . it is the most 
comprehensive and intelligent measure yet put for- 
ward in Congress for dealing with the problems of 
low-rent housing. 


An excellent digest reads as follows: 


It provides for immediate decentralization of 
present federal housing activities. 

It grants adequate, though not generous, initial 
appropriations and subsidies, and provides for them 
in the future, as well as making possible continuity 
of operations. 

It recognizes the theory of local control in con- 
struction and in management. 

It provides for the building of “demonstration 
projects” to encourage local interest to stimulate 
the community into recognizing the importance of 
the housing question, and to point the path to its 
solution. 

It recognizes the fundamental inability of private 
enterprise to meet the need for low-cost housing; 
but it guards against public competition with pri- 
vate enterprise in its legitimate field of providing 
higher cost, commercial housing for those who can 
afford it. 

It fulfills an undeniable social obligation on a 
sound fiscal basis, with ultimate recoupment of the 
greater part of the investment by the Treasury. 


The measure (officially known as S. 4244) 
was promptly endorsed by the legislative 
committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, which has sent letters 
in support of it to the introducers and the 
chairmen of the Congressional committees 
to which it has been referred. 

Early in May, as this goes to press, it is 
still uncertain whether the bill will be 
passed at this session of Congress. Even 
if it is not, work for it will not have been 
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wasted. The measure represents a change 
in public policy, and in such cases much 
education of the public is always needed to 
obtain general backing. Every favorable 
resolution passed, every statement filed, 
every talk or letter of a constituent to his 
senators and representative gives added 
strength for another attack at another ses- 
sion. 


PHI UPSILON OMICRON PROJECT 
AND CONCLAVE 


Among subjects which this home eco- 
nomics fraternity will take up at its coming 
biennial conclave will be the grant it has 
made to the American Home Economics 
Association and the work being carried on 
co-operatively by the two organizations. 
The grant was described on page 173 of the 
March JouRNAL. Since then consumer 
problems have been chosen as the field for 
this year’s work, and Mrs. Harriet Rinaker 
Howe, whose interest in such subjects is 
already well known to JouRNAL readers, 
has been appointed as national worker. 
During the spring she has been giving two 
days a week to the work and going over 
available materials to see how they can be 
made useful to teachers and leaders of 
study groups, especially along lines not 
already covered by bulletins and other 
helps. 

Miss Florence Fallgatter, president of 
Phi Upsilon Omicron, asks the JouRNAL to 
say that the conclave will be held at the 
Dell View Hotel, Wisconsin Dells, Wiscon- 
sin, June 24 to 26, and that alumnae and 
honorary members are especially urged to 
come. 


RESEARCH 
THE BANANA AS A SOURCE OF IRON FOR HEMOGLOBIN 


FORMATION 


MARGARET CAMMACK SMITH AND LOUISE OTIS 


University of Arizona, Tucson 


SHE importance of the banana in 
ny normal dietaries and its special 
therapeutic properties have 
aN] been discussed in considerable 
detail by Eddy (1, 2, 3, 4). The use of 
banana in normal infant feeding has been 
recommended as well as its special value in 
the treatment of coeliac disease (5). Eddy 
states that banana combined with milk pro- 
duces an almost completely balanced ration. 
More recently Harrop (6) has recommended 
a diet composed entirely of bananas and 
skim milk for the treatment of obesity. 
The deficiency of milk in iron, however, is 
recognized; and the ability of the banana 
to supplement milk from this standpoint, 
therefore, becomes of interest. Unpub- 
lished data from this laboratory have shown 
that there was a reduction of blood hemo- 
globin in 10 overweight subjects who were 
placed on the reducing diet recommended 
by Harrop for a 6-day test period. 

The iron content of the fresh banana as 
reported by Stiebeling (7) is 0.00064 per 
cent, and the banana is classified as a fair 
source of iron as compared with other foods. 
The hematopoietic value of the banana, 
however, cannot be judged entirely by its 
total iron content. As pointed out by 
Elvehjem (8), each food may contain a por- 
tion of iron which is readily available for 
hemoglobin formation and another portion 
which cannot be so utilized. Stiebeling (7) 
has called attention to the fact that the 
thin, green-colored leafy vegetables such as 
spinach are conspicuous for their iron con- 


tent and that much of the iron in plant tis- 
sue is associated with chlorophyll. Elveh- 
jem (9) has, however, shown that spinach, 
although rich in iron, produces only slight 
regeneration of hemoglobin in nutritionally 
anemic rats, and attributes this to the non- 
availability of iron which he believes to be 
combined as hematin compounds. 

Asa part of an investigation of the hema- 
topoietic value of foodstuffs which is under 
way in this laboratory, the availability of 
the iron in the banana has been investi- 
gated, and the results are reported here. 

Experimental procedure. The technique 
used for the preparation of the anemic rats 
used in the test was essentially that of 
Elvehjem and Kemmerer (10). When 
young rats were two weeks of age the stock 
colony ration provided for the mothers was 
replaced by whole-milk powder (Klim). 
During the third week of age, therefore, the 
young had access to milk only. The moth- 
ers were separated from their young for 
several hours each morning and allowed to 
eat as much of the stock colony whole- 
wheat and milk ration as they desired. 
They were then carefully brushed and re- 
turned to their young. When three weeks 
of age the young were weaned and con- 
tinued on whole-milk powder as sole food. 

Blood samples were taken from the tail 
at weekly intervals, and the hemoglobin 
content was determined by comparison with 
a standard Newcomber plate in a Duboscq 
colorimeter. By the fourth or fifth week 
the hemoglobin level of rats in this labo- 
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ratory prepared in the fashion described 
above fell to an average of 3.9 (range 2.9 
to 4.5) grams per 100 cc. of blood. At this 
time the animals were divided into four 
lots matched carefully as to their initial 
blood hemoglobin level, size, litter, and sex, 
and were placed in individual galvanized 
iron cages with raised screen bottoms. 
The whole-milk powder which served as 
the basal diet and distilled water were pro- 
vided ad libitum in glass containers. 

Ten rats in group 1 were given banana 
supplements to the basal diet daily for a 
period of six weeks. Preliminary experi- 
ments in feeding banana showed that rats 
of this age could not consume enough of the 
bulky banana to obtain an appreciable 
amount of iron. Accordingly, Merck’s 
Banana Powder equal to approximately four 
times its weight of fresh banana was used. 
A maximum of 4 grams of this material 
daily was readily consumed by all of the 
rats tested. Analyses of the banana pow- 
der by a modification of the ferric thiocy- 
anate colorimetric method of Kennedy (11) 
in which 3 per cent H,O, was used as the 
oxidizing agent in place of either KMnQ, or 
HNO; revealed an iron content of 0.00245 
per cent. The maximum amount of iron 
from banana powder which the rats could 
consume daily was, therefore, 0.098 mg. 
Thus it was not possible to feed bananas 
at the 0.3 mg. of iron level used by Elveh- 
jem in his studies. Elvehjem and co- 
workers state that their attempts to meas- 
ure the availability of iron in apricots and 
raisins by biological tests have failed be- 
cause “‘it was impossible to feed them at the 
necessary iron level.” 

The authors can see no necessity, how- 
ever, for comparing the availability of iron 
in banana or in any food with iron as FeCl; 
at this particular level. As long as the 
iron content of the food supplement is not 
higher than is necessary to promote com- 
plete regeneration of hemoglobin in the 
arbitrarily selected six-week test period, it 


should be possible to make comparisons of 
availability at the iron level which is pres- 
ent in a readily consumable portion of the 
food to be tested. 

In order, therefore, to determine the 
availability of the iron in banana a control 
series of rats was given daily the same 
amount of iron in the form of FeCl; that it 
was possible to feed in the banana supple- 
ment. Group 2, consisting of 10 rats, re- 
ceived therefore 0.098 mg. of iron as FeCl,; 
and 0.05 mg. of copper as CuSO, was also 
given in order to insure ample copper for 
the complete utilization of the iron. 

The 11 rats which composed the third 
group were given daily supplements of 0.05 
mg. of copper as CuSQ, in addition to the 
4 grams of banana powder containing 0.098 
mg. of iron. The fourth group of rats 
served as the positive controls and received 
0.3 mg. of iron as FeCl; and 0.05 mg. of 
copper as CuSQ,. 

Results. The results are shown in the 
accompanying table and chart. 

An average gain in hemoglobin of 4.3 
grams per 100 cc. of blood in 6 weeks re- 
sulted from the daily feeding of 4 grams of 
banana as compared with a hemoglobin 
increase of 6.5 grams per 100 c.c. from the 
giving of daily supplements of inorganic 
iron in the same amount as that supplied 
by the banana powder. The difference of 
these results is four times the probable 
error of this difference. However, when 
copper was added to the banana so that 
ample copper for the complete utilization of 
the iron was insured, the gain in hemoglobin 
in the 6-week test period was 6.1 grams per 
100 cc. of blood, as compared with the gain 
of 6.5 grams in the control rats fed inorganic 
iron and copper sulfate at the same level. 
That the difference between these gains in 
hemoglobin is without significance is shown 
by the fact that it is only equal to its prob- 
able error of the difference. 

Thus, it would appear from these animal 
tests that copper is the limiting factor for 
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hemoglobin formation in the banana and iron and non-available organic hematin iron 
that the iron in banana, though small in suggested by Elvehjem (8) was also used. 
amount, is evidently in a completely avail- This method is based on Hill’s aa’dipyridy] 


Comparative hemoglobin increase in anemic rats given daily supplements of banana power and of 


iron and copper 
AVERAGE A 
NuMBER | AveRAcE| 'REMO- 6-WEEK OAIN 
DAILY SUPPLEMENT GAIN IN GLOBIN, 
WEIGHT 100 cc. oF aaa 
grams grams grams 
4 grams banana powder (containing 0.098 mg. iron)....... 10 81 85 3.8 | 4.340.29 
4 grams banana powder + 0.05 mg. Cu as CuSQ,......... 11 87 75 4.0 | 6.1+40.27 
0.098 mg. Fe as FeCl; + 0.05 mg. Cu as CuSQ,.......... 8 80 78 4.2 | 6.540.31 
0.3 mg. Fe as FeCl; + 0.05 mg. Cu as CuSQy............ 8 | 93 4 | 44 |96 
Sq 9 (ng Fe + 
88 , mg. Cu (8 Rati) 
(8 Rot) 
— 
| 10° Rott) 
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TIME /N WEEKS 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HEMOGLOBIN FORMATION RESULTING FROM THE DaILy FEEDING TO ANEMIC RATS OF 
BANANA PowpER WITH AND WitHout Copper, AS COMPARED WITH DarLy SUPPLEMENTS OF FERRIC 
CHLORIDE AT THE SAME LEVEL oF [RON 


able form and can all be utilized for the method for estimation of iron in biological 

formation of hemoglobin, providing that materials (12). 

additional copper is given. Some difficulty was encountered in com- 
In determining the availability of ironin paring the red color developed in the 

the banana the chemical method for dis- banana powder upon the addition of the 

tinguishing between available inorganic aa’ dipyridyl with the standards because 


of the very slight yellow tinge in the ex- 
tracts of the banana which persisted in spite 
of an attempt to bleach with SO, as sug- 
gested by Hill. Again, there was a marked 
tendency for adsorption of the red color on 
the protein fraction, which made subse- 
quent removal by repeated washings ob- 
viously incomplete. 

Our tests, though not highly quantita- 
tive, showed that from 90 to 100 per cent of 
the iron in the banana powder combined 
with the dipyridyl reagent. A high order 
of availability of the iron in banana was 
thus indicated, supporting the findings of 
the biological tests.* 

Summary and conclusions. The avail- 
ability for hemoglobin formation of the iron 
in banana powder has been measured by 
feeding experiments with nutritionally 
anemic rats and also by the chemical aa’ 
dipyridyl method of Hill. 

Results of the feeding tests showed that 
copper is the limiting factor for hemoglobin 
formation in the banana. All of the iron 
in the banana was found to be available for 
the building of hemoglobin provided ample 
copper was supplied to permit complete 
utilization of the iron. 

A high order of availability (90 to 100 per 
cent) of the iron in banana was indicated by 
the chemical dipyridy] method. 


1 Kohler and Elvehjem have recently reported 
[J. Biol. Chem. 118, 49-53 (1936)] an availability 
of 61 per cent of the iron in fresh banana as de- 
termined by their new modification of Hill’s dipyr- 
idyl method. Their studies did not include bio- 
logical assay. We believe that the discrepancy 
between their chemical tests and ours is due to the 
fact that the method does not overcome the dif- 
ficulty caused by adsorption of the colored iron 
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compound on the protein. Repeated washings (not 
included in their procedure) are necessary for even 
an approximation of complete removal of the ad- 
sorbed complex. 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 
Because bananas are often recommended for child feeding and for reducing diets, we need to know 
how well the iron they contain is utilized by the body for the formation of hemoglobin, a very impor- 
tant constituent of the blood. The study here reported indicates that though the quantity of iron in 
bananas is small, it is well utilized, providing the diet also supplies a certain small amount of copper; 
without this copper the body seems unable to use the iron for forming hemoglobin. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Eat, Drink and Be Wary. By F. J. ScHiinx 
New York: Covici, Friede, Inc., 1935, 322 
pp., $2. 

With his usual picturesque vigor the director 
of Consumers’ Research, Inc., here attacks 
what he considers the iniquities of modern 
food products, their processing and marketing 
and the statements made regarding their eco- 
nomic, nutritive, and even esthetic values. 
Home economists who have been whole- 
heartedly supporting his cause may be sur- 
prised at certain of his assertions; he seems 
convinced that, whether through unpardonable 
carelessness or deliberate intention, much of 
the investigation carried on even in noncom- 
mercial laboratories and much of the instruc- 
tion given by home economists plays into the 
hands of those who exploit the consumer. 
As in everything that comes from Consumers’ 
Research, there is straightforward censure of 
unjustifiable abuses, but even more conspicuous 
here than in most of its previous publications 
is a tendency whose growth the friends of the 
organization have noted with great regret— 
the tendency to argue from subjective prefer- 
ence rather than from scientific weighing of 
evidence. For example, in the sections dealing 
with nutritive values it is hard to see on what 
basis other than preconceived theory the 
opinion of generally recognized authorities 
has been accepted or discarded; the book 
seems to favor the generous use of meat, to 
question all arguments for freer use of milk, to 
consider any bran-containing product generally 
dangerous, and to look upon most canned 
and refined foods as deprived of practically all 
their nutritive and gastronomic qualities—a 
combination that suggests the food faddist 
rather than the careful student of nutrition. 


Adult Intelligence. By THEODORE WEISEN- 
BURG, ANNE Rog, and KATHARINE E. Mc- 


Brie. New York: The Commonwealth 

Fund, 1936, 155 pp., $1.40. 

This monograph gives a critical review of 
published studies on adult intelligence and 
reports one undertaken by the authors to secure 
norms which would be applicable in clinical 
practice. The groups of cases examined were 
carefully selected from the surgical and ortho- 
pedic wards of several hospitals and represent 
a good example of the middle levels of the 
population. “The results reported include 
data on the average performance level and the 
variability in performance for a large number 
of mental and educational achievement tests 
together with facts as to the qualitative char- 
acteristics or normal responses.”” They appar- 
ently indicate that, to avoid waste of effort in 
education for adults, individual differences in 
abilities must be carefully considered. 


The Lost Generation. By Maxine Davis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936, 
385 pp., $2.50. 

What a newspaper woman saw and heard 
during 10,038 miles of travel over the United 
States in a secondhand car, talking wherever 
possible to all sorts and conditions of boys 
and girls, and asking grown-ups what about it. 
Told with much vigor and effectiveness, the 
story leaves an impression of frustration ac- 
cepted with surprising absence of rebellion and 
a lack of constructive thinking as to the way 
out. 


Stop, Look, Listen! By Berta and ELMER 
HapDER. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1936, 48 pp., $1. 

First lessons in accident prevention taught 
by means of an ingenious story and pictures 
about John and Mary and what they do on the 
street, at home, at games, at the seashore, in 
the country. 
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The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior- 
Problem Children. By Harry J. BAKER and 
VIRGINIA TRAPHAGEN. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1935, 393 pp., $2.50; 
case record 12 cents. 

This book contains a great fund of practical 
suggestions for procedure in both the diagnosis 
and the treatment of behavior-problem chil- 
dren. It is of interest to all workers in psy- 
chological clinics, public schools, special insti- 
tutions for problem children, and settlements in 


large cities. 


A Study of Masturbation and the Psychosexual 
Life. By Joun F. W. Meacuer. Third 
edition, re-edited and revised by SmitH Ety 
Je.urre. Baltimore: William Wood and 
Company, 1936, 149 pp., $2. 

When this volume was first published in 1924 
Dr. Meagher’s aim was to present modern 
medical opinion on a subject generally con- 
sidered taboo, in simple terms for the benefit 
of the ordinary layman. In this version Dr. 
Jelliffe has introduced a few changes and has 
added suggestions for additional readings but 
has taken care to retain the original character 
of the book. 


Approaching Motherhood. By Gerorce L. 
BrRopHEAD. Fourth revised edition. New 
York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1936, 196 pp., 
$1.50. 

The author has revised the previous editions 
in accordance with the latest knowledge on this 
subject and answers a number of new questions 
that have come up in recent years. The 
information given explains in a brief, simple 
way many of the conditions that are associated 
with pregnancy and stresses the importance of 
careful attention to symptoms which might 
indicate the beginning of trouble. It was 
written for the purpose of supplementing the 
efforts and advice of a physician by answering 
many of the questions that arise in the mind of 
the expectant mother. 


The Married Woman: A Practical Guide to 
Happy Marriage. By Giapys H. Groves 
and Ropert A. Ross. New York: Green- 
berg: Publishers, 1936, 278 pp., $2.50. 

The authors combine scientific theory and 
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practical experience in this discussion of the 
problems and advantages of marriage. It is 
addressed alike to the woman contemplating 
marriage, the bride, and the wife; and it points 
the way to achieving progressive satisfaction in 
marriage. 


Elementary Bacteriology. By Joseru E. 
GREAVES and ETHELYN O. GrEAvES. Third 
edition, reset. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1936, 562 pp., $3.50. 

A thorough revision of a textbook in elemen- 
tary bacteriology the previous edition of which 

was noted in the JouRNAL for June 1932. 


What Becomes of the Consumer’s Meat Dollar? 
By BERNARD F. Tosrn, with an introduction 
and summary by Howarp C. Greer. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1936, 79 pp., plus 20 tables, $1. 

Data for the years 1924 to 1934 inclusive 
analyzed to show the distribution of the con- 
sumer’s meat dollar according to the recog- 
nized functional divisions of the meat business, 
namely, retailing, wholesaling, processing, live- 
stock marketing, and livestock production. 


The Kitchenette Cook Book. By RutH TAyLor. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936, 
299 pp., $2. 

Recipes and suggestions for the many who 
now live alone or @ deux in small apartments 
and who, though none too rich in either time 
or money, nevertheless like interesting meals 
for themselves or their occasional guests. A 
novel type of binding allows the book to open 
flat, with no danger of a page falling over just 
when the cook’s hands are otherwise occupied. 


The Paper Book. By Wrtt1am CLAYTON 
Pryor and HELEN SLOMAN Pryor. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1936, 
100 pp., $1. 

In this addition to their series of “photo- 
graphic picture books with a story” about 
everyday things, the authors tell how Bill and 
Ann visited a rag-paper mill and later saw all 
the steps in making wood-pulp paper, from the 
cutting of the trees to the shipping of the fin- 
ished rolls. The carefully chosen and ingeni- 
ously posed photographs are reproduced full- 
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page size, with margins omitted in the modern 
manner. 


More Things Any Boy Can Make. By JosEPH 
Leeminc. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Inc., 1936, 195 pp., $2. 
Boys and girls who use this “book of home- 

made toys and games” ought to get lots of fun 
both in making all kinds of interesting things 
and in using the results of their handiwork to 
amuse themselves or fool their friends. The 
hundred or more articles, for making which 
simple, clear directions are given and which 
call only for inexpensive materials found in al- 
most any home or five-and-ten-cent store, run 
from clothespin wrestlers and the boot puzzle 
to a cornstalk fiddle, a magician’s black box, 
and a perpetual motion wheel. 


Fun with Electricity. By A. FREDERICK CoL- 
tins. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1936, 238 pp., $2. 

The author, a well-known writer of such 
books, says that the subtitle of this one might 
very properly be “Experimental Electricity,” 
but the one on the title page reads ‘““A How-to- 
Make-It Book of Simple and Startling Experi- 
ments with Direct, Alternating, and High 
Frequency Electric Currents.” 


Public Administration and the Public Interest. 
By E. PENDLETON HERRING. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936, 
416 pp., $3.75. 

The administration of the agencies in the 
federal government examined from the stand- 
point of their functions rather than according 
to their place in the executive set-up. Two 
sections deal with the relation of the govern- 
ment to the ultimate consumer; one devoted 
to regulatory agencies, in which we find a chap- 
ter on “Protecting the Consumer”; and one 
on agencies that promote special interests, 
whose first chapter is headed “Bringing the 
Consumer Interest into Administration.” 


An Evaluation of the Courses in Education of a 
State Teachers College by Teachers in Service. 
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By Roscoe GreorGce LINDER. New York: 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, 1935, 156 pp., $1.85. 

“Two basic criticisms of teachers college cur- 
ricula are analyzed and applied to the educa- 
tion, psychology, and sociology courses of a 
state teachers college. From evaluations by 
graduates and from similar studies, suggestions 
are offered on the extent of duplication and 
the choice and treatment of topics for prospec- 
tive teachers.” 


Wealth and Culture. By Epuarp C. LINDE- 
MAN. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1936, 135 pp., $3. 

The desire to analyze “that aspect of Amer- 
ican economy which prompts persons of 
wealth to vest their surplus in the form of 
foundations or trusts” led the author to under- 
take this “study of one hundred foundations 
and community trusts and their operations 
during the decade 1921-1930.” From the 
scanty information obtainable he attempted to 
discover to what extent the funds are devoted 
to various purposes, such as education, health, 
social welfare; the age, background, and occu- 
pation of the trustees; and how far the estab- 
lishment of such foundations functions in re- 
distributing wealth. Unfortunately, the task 
proved more difficult than had been antici- 
pated, so that only an “initial report’ has so 
far been undertaken. The discussion is 
characteristic of the author’s social thinking, 
and many of his principal points are effectively 
enforced by ingenious graphs. 


What the International Labor Organization 
Means to America. Edited by SPENCER 
MILER, JR., with a foreword by Joun G. 
Wrinant. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1936, 108 pp., $1.50. 

An authoritative, readable presentation, 
valuable to those interested either in interna- 
tional organization as a means to better interna- 
tional relations or in the significance of the 
International Labor Organization to business, 
voluntary agencies, and others concerned with 
labor standards. 
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Needs in rural housing, as revealed through 
recent surveys, MARY RoKAHR. Am. Voca- 
tional Assocn. J. 11, No. 1 (1936, Feb.) pp. 
36-38. 

Pertinent suggestions are made for various 
ways in which the findings of the rural housing 
survey may be used in home improvement 
classes. A selected rural housing reference list 
is included, indicating up-to-date and perti- 
nent teaching materials on surveys of housing, 
farmhouse plans, and farm-home bulletins.— 
R. V. H. 


A pioneering college library, W. H. Cow ey. 
J. Higher Educ. 7, No. 2 (1936, Feb.) pp. 
78-86. 

During a three-year period the Stephens 
College library has almost quadrupled the 
number of books circulated among its students. 
The librarian is also dean of instruction, and 
several members of the library staff are both 
librarians and instructors. Through other 
variations from usual procedures, such as the 
use of divisional, classroom, and departmental- 
office libraries, and putting emphasis on art 
and music as well as literature, 77 per cent of 
all books were withdrawn at least once last 
year.—R. V. H. 


Conference on education for marriage and fam- 
ily social relations, 1934. J. Soc. Hyg. 22, 
No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 1-48. 

The final report of the Conference on Educa- 
tion for Marriage and Family Social Rela- 
tions held at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, from June 30 to July 3, 1934, under the 
auspices of Teachers College, the American 
Home Economics Association, and the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association. As here sum- 
marized, the general findings of the group and 
general sessions were to the effect that a kind 
of professional education for family life is 


needed by all normal young persons, with the 
educational attack made along a wide front. 
This does not call for a definite curriculum, but 
advantage should be taken of the many oppor- 
tunities from childhood to middle age to give 
helpful information, to direct attitudes, and 
to set up and maintain accepted standards for 
family life. Education for marriage and fam- 
ily life is very much involved in other aspects 
of education such as citizenship, health, char- 
acter, religious and sex education, social ethics, 
and education for citizenship, leisure, and rec- 
reation.—S. M. B. 


Twenty-fifth anniversary of home economics. 
Louisiana Schools 13, No. 5 (1936, Feb.) 
pp. 9-48. 

Celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
home economics in Louisiana, Louisiana 
Schools, the journal of the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association, published a Home Economics Is- 
sue. A history of the development of home 
economics in the state in both high school and 
college is given, with additional articles which 
illustrate phases of the present program.— 
S. M. B. 


Rockland County’s self-survey, Wirsur I. 
Goocn and Leonarp M. MILLER. Occu- 
pations 14, No. 5 (1936, Feb.) pp. 394-410. 
An account of what is happening as well as 

what caused it to happen in the planning and 

development of the vocational and guidance 
program of Rockland County, New York. 

“Tts purpose is to furnish the necessary factual 

basis for the intelligent planning and efficient 

administration of the County vocational guid- 

ance and education program.”—M. W. 


Vocational guidance and education for negroes, 
edited by FRANKLIN J. KELLER. Occupa- 
tions 14, No. 6 (1936, March) pp. 485-576. 
Reports and recommendations of the dis- 

cussions of nearly 200 men and women gathered 
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at Atlanta University for a week of intensive, 
incisive discussion. Representatives of rural 
schools, secondary schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, commerce, and industry discussed 
and made recommendations concerning occu- 
pational opportunities, occupational informa- 
tion, placement, vocational education and 
guidance with reference to the curriculum and 
opportunities for counseling in schools and 
colleges.—M. W. 


Adjustment and values, WILLIAM CLARKTROW. 
School & Soc. 43, No. 1103 (1936, Feb. 15) 
pp. 209-214. 

An eupedic program is described as having 
as its main objective the better adjustment of 
children to their environment. It is a rejec- 
tion of the moralistic approach to character 
education, but it is moral in the true sense— 
conformity with the mores.—R. V. H. 


The scholar in an age of conflicts, CHARLES A. 
Bearp. School & Soc. 43, No. 1105 (1936, 
Feb. 29) pp. 278-283. 

This address, given before the general session 
of the Department of Superintendence, N.E.A., 
in St. Louis, propounds the question “What is 
the primary function of the public school sys- 
tem in American democracy.”—R. V. H. 


Fads and frills, V. T. THayer. Soc. Frontier 
2, No. 2 (1935, Nov.) pp. 50-53. 

A historical review of the introduction of the 
so-called “fads and frills’ to education, in 
which home economics is used as an illustration. 
The role of subjects classed as fads and frills 
in public education is defined in relation to the 
new functions of the school.—F. F. 


Framework for social planning, Epuarp C. 
LinpEMAN. Survey 72, No. 2 (1936, Feb.) 
pp. 42-44. 

The thesis of this article is “What is the 
framework within which we may think intelli- 
gently and act effectively concerning social 
planning and social security?”’ The author 
as chairman of the New Jersey committee 
to visualize and objectify the values and the 
goals for social planning, outlines an approach 
and a method usable for teachers and lay stu- 
dents as well as social workers.—R. V. H. 
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The Home Demonstration Council as it works 
in Florida, Louise RAWLE. Extension Serv- 
ice Rev. 7, No. 2 (1936, Feb.) pp. 20-21. 

An article giving the basis for the organiza- 
tion and development of the Home Demonstra- 
tion Council and the record of how such an or- 
ganization functions in Dade County.—M. W. 


Trends in women’s work, H. C. W. Occupa- 

tions 14, No. 5 (1936, Feb.) pp. 460-462. 

A summary of the four trends which affect 
vocational opportunities for educated women 
as outlined by Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse 
to Hunter College students.—M. W. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


The housing of schools for young children in 
European countries, DaBNEy Davis. 
Eighth Annual Yearbook of the American 
School and University. New York: American 
School Publishing Corporation, 1936, pp. 
237-244. 

Certain general standards for buildings in 
which the schools for young children are housed 
are recognized in most European countries. 
Among these are an exposure which provides 
a maximum of sunshine, light, and air; ade- 
quate space for different daily activities; and 
meticulous care. In some countries there is a 
tendency to look upon the building standards 
for such schools as suggesting developments 
for elementary public school buildings. The 
countries in question have less in common as 
regards the equipment provided than as re- 
gards the school buildings. Each country has 
defined certain desired goals in the environ- 
ment for the children who attend the schools. 
—S. M. B. 


Tests and measures of satisfactory growth, 

Davin P. Ectnton. Educ. Method 15, No. 

3 (1935, Dec.) pp. 145-147. 

Twenty-one suggestive tests or measures of 
an educative situation are proposed by which 
to measure growth or development of the whole 
child. Each of these major tests is amplified 
by several direct, thought-provoking questions 
that will assist in measuring progress by other 
means than by testing information and skills.— 
R. V. H. 
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Home economics in an integrated program, 
Marion S. VAN Liew. Educ. Method 15, 
No. 4 (1936, Jan.) pp. 205-208. 

One of the six articles in this issue, all of 
which deal with some phase of integration. 
This paper shows how home economics can 
contribute to a program of integration on the 
elementary school level.—R. V. H. 


Defining and measuring objectives of progres- 
sive education, RatpH W. Tyter. Educ. 
Record, Supplement No. 9 (1936, Jan.) pp. 
78-85. 

A progress report indicating the steps which 
have been taken in the evaluation program and 
describing the tasks now underway in the 30 
schools participating in the 8-year experimen- 
tal study. Committees are attempting to de- 
fine in understandable terms the objectives 
concerned with interests and attitudes, work 
habits and study skills, abilities involved in 
interpreting data, applying facts and principles 
to concrete situations, and sensitivity to signifi- 
cant problems. The procedures in developing 
instruments for evaluation are described.—F. F. 


Understanding the pupil’s personality, REGINE 
Sewer. Intern. J. Individual Psychol. 1, 
No. 3 (1935) pp. 71-78. 

Through the application of individual psy- 
chology understanding of the child’s life plan is 
established, and the teacher is thus afforded 
opportunities for predicting what the child’s 
reactions to given situations will be.—S. M. B. 


The schools and the consumer, Roy G. Price. 
J. Natl. Educ. Assocn. 25, No. 2 (1936, Feb.) 
pp. 48-50. 

“The school is the proper place to impart 
information and instill desirable attitudes with 
respect to the consumer and his place in our 
social-economic order.” Suggestions are given 
as to the contributions which the various de- 
partments within the high school might make; 
they are accompanied by a bibliography for 
consumer education.—M. W. 


The cumulative case study, Tuomas E. Rosrn- 
son. Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House 10, No. 5 (1936, Jan.) pp. 288-293. 
Disadvantages of case studies as commonly 
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used are discussed. A suggested guide sheet 
that has been found helpful in securing a fuller 
knowledge of the background of the individual 
student is outlined and illustrated.—R. V. H. 


Taking the curse off examinations, MARY 
ELizABETH CONKLIN. Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House 10, No. 6 (1936, Feb.) 
pp. 352-353. 

The author suggests that the first step is 
planning the examination with the class. This 
provides the means for good review and is a 
good psychological preparation. Six criteria 
are set up to aid teachers in judging examina- 
tion procedures. “We have put the curse on 
examinations. Who else can take it off?”— 
R. V. H. 


Integration of consumer education, MAUDE 
Wruramson. Prac. Home Econ. 14, No. 3 
(1936, March) pp. 69-90. 

A reminder that the home economics 
teacher cannot assume the full responsibility 
for developing better consumers, but must co- 
operate with many other teachers and depart- 
ments.—R. V. H. 


Home economics for a specific situation, Ivor 
SpaFForD. Prac. Home Econ. 14, No. 3 
(1936, March) pp. 78, 92, 94. 

Having discussed in previous articles the 
present challenge to home economics, particu- 
larly from the point of view of general educa- 
tion, the author here discusses the possible uses 
of home economics materials for a specific 
situation.—R. V. H. 


Developing a modern curriculum in a small 
town, RoBERTA LABRANT GREEN. Progres- 
sive Educ. 13, No. 3 (1934, March) pp. 189- 
197. 

Two movements in the high school at Hol- 
ton, Kansas, are described. One is the gradual 
break from the conventional curriculum and 
the other is directed toward gaining interest 
and support of the local community. A de- 
scription is given of a project on housing car- 
ried out by a ninth-grade group as a result of 
which a committee of the students was asked 
to work with the local housing committee.— 
F. F, 
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Oil paints and painting methods, R. W. SHER- 
MAN. Am. Architect 148, No. 2443 (1936, 
March) pp. 64-80. 

A complete and authoritative discussion, 
fully illustrated, which covers the factors which 
determine the specifications for the paint to be 
used for a particular project, the composition 
of various paints, what constitutes good and 
poor painting surfaces, the requirements for 
interior and exterior painting, types of paint 
adulteration, and analysis of common paint 
failures. 


With five thousand dollars, BENJAMIN F. 
Betts. Am. Architect 148, No. 2642 
(1936, Feb.) pp. 57-64. 

A report of progress made by the Housing 
Research Project at Purdue University in its 
attempt to determine how houses can be built 
to meet the needs and financial possibilities of 
the largest group of families to be housed. 


Planning the remodeled kitchen. Am. Archi- 
tect 148, No. 2642 (1936, Feb.) pp. 73-80. 
The essentials of kitchen planning, as applied 

to remodeling, new equipment available, stor- 

age spaces, work surfaces, electrical changes, 
light, ventilation and heating, finishes for walls 
and ceilings, and floors are discussed, with 

“before and after” illustrations and floor plans. 


Time-saver standards. Am. Architect 148, 
No. 2642 (1936, Feb.) pp. 81-91. 
Household kitchen data for equipment, in- 

cluding sinks, dishwashers, gas and electric 
ranges and refrigerators, stock cabinet dimen- 
sions, and connections to utilities are given to 
aid in planning layouts. Further charts based 
on dimensions of the normal human adult indi- 
cate clearances to be allowed in planning build- 
ings and furnishings. 


New triple-insulated house construction. Am. 

Architect 148, No. 2642 (1936, Feb.) p. 93. 

To provide permanency against weathering 
and for fire resistance and adequate insulation 
this method of construction employs rot and 
fireproof asbestos shingles and siding, a hollow 


wall space filled with fireproof rock-wool, plaster 
on the interior applied directly to metal lath 
to prevent cracked walls and falling plaster, 
and a blanket of rock wool on the attic ceiling 
under the asbestos shingles. It is adapted to 
any type of dwelling and is reasonable in 
price. 


The home clinic plan. Am. Architect 148, 

No. 2643 (1936, March), p. 14. 

Architects are interested in developing a co- 
operative clinic plan to offer a limited architec- 
tural service at a fee which would seem reason- 
able to the average small-home builder. The 
services offered by Small House Associates re- 
cently formed in New York are given in detail; 
they include a study of the client’s particular 
needs and desires, their careful interpretation 
into drawings, letting of contracts, and actual 
supervision of construction to insure success- 
ful completion of the house. The total fees 
range from $150 for a $3,500 house to $260 for 
an $8,000 house. 


Housing: government aid or private enterprise? 
A survey reported jointly by the American 
City and the Architectural Forum. Archi- 
tectural Forum 64, No. 2 (1936, Feb.) pp. 
81-87. 

The report includes a facsimile of a ques- 
tionnaire recently sent out with a numerical 
tabulation of the 137 returns received from 
representatives of influential and informed 
opinion in the field of low-cost housing, to- 
gether with some typical, pertinent comments 
on the purposes of federal grants, the form of 
federal agency favored, the financing of proj- 
ects, apportionment of federal grants or loans, 
selection of sites and approval of plans, con- 
struction, operation, form of subsidy, and the 
place of private initiative in the plan. These 
experts appear to favor a U. S. housing author- 
ity with the right to issue bonds, to establish 
a research bureau, to provide adequate low- 
cost housing, and to undertake slum clearance. 
Under it building money would be obtained 
from state and local as well as federal funds and 
from private capital, actual construction would 
be left to private enterprise, operation of the 
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completed project would be controlled by state 
or local housing agencies, and government capi- 
tal would not be given the advantage of tax 
exemption. 


New materials and equipment. Architectural 
Record 79, No. 1 (1936, Jan.) Advertising 
Section, pp. 24-28. 

Among novelties listed are: 

A new shower panel, designed to convert 
rolled-rim leg bathtubs into modernized shower- 
tub units which can be installed on the rim of 
the wall side of the tub, sealed with leak-proof 
joints, and fitted with splash moldings. 

Some new applications of glass. A process 
of drawing glass into fiber has been perfected 
which has made possible a glass “‘wool” for in- 
sulation; fibrous glass air filters; and carpets, 
curtains, and other articles woven of glass. A 
new type of glass block permits the passage of 
86 per cent of exterior light without glare, while 
diffusion and non-conductivity of the glass 
tend to prevent high temperatures due to di- 
rect sunlight. 

Asafety bathtub. The hazard of slipping 
in the tub is reduced by cutting down the slope 
of the inside walls of the tub and by using a 
wave-like tread on the bottom. The tub is 
made of formed metal, weighs one-third as 
much as cast iron, is streamlined, and is fin- 
ished in acid-resisting porcelain enamel in 
many color combinations. 


Architectural Record 79, No. 2 (1936, Feb.). 
“This issue is devoted to the low-cost private 
house. The topic has been chosen in recogni- 
tion of the growing practical interest of archi- 
tects in the problem of designing a livable house 
with modern mechanical equipment that can be 
built for $4,000 or less. Study of the problem 
may be facilitated by considering (1) architec- 
tural standards, (2) mechanical equipment, (3) 
placing mechanical equipment with a view to 
economy in plan and construction, and (4) 
construction materials and methods appro- 
priate to the expected economic life of the 
building.” The articles include: 
The low-cost house, pp. 81-86. 
This discusses the cost range selected, size, 
variations in construction costs due to local- 
ity, architectural and neighborhood stand- 
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ards of the F.H.A., mechanical equipment, 
construction materials and methods, the 
market for low-cost houses, present status 
of home ownership and family income, and 
the prevalence of substandard dwellings. 

Standards for the low-cost house, pp. 87- 

103. 

Site planning for low-cost private dwelling, 

D. E. Hatcu, pp. 104-107. 

Foundations for the low-income house, S. D. 

WERNER, pp. 108-109. 

Insulation for the low-income house, pp. 

110-112. 

An analysis of 17 houses, each costing less 

than $5,000, J. R. Weser, p. 113. 

Cost study for a low-cost house for a family 

of four, pp. 114-115. 

Equipment for the low-cost house, pp. 116- 

119. 

Space-saving arrangements and equipment 
for kitchen, bath, and utility room. 
Windows, p. 120. 

Electrification for the low-income house, H. 

L. Locan, pp. 121-123. 

Furnishings for the low-cost house, pp. 124— 

134. 

Lighting fixtures: furniture, pp. 135-141. 
Curtain materials, upholstery, and rugs, pp. 

135-141. 

Low-cost housing research at Purdue Uni- 

versity, pp. 142-144. 

Portfolio of low-cost houses, pp. 145-170. 


The house that glass built. Bus. Week, No. 

335 (1936, Feb. 1) pp. 12-14. 

Two new products of the glass industry— 
hollow glass building blocks and fibrous glass— 
have been introduced. The former, trans- 
lucent but not transparent, resists fire, mois- 
ture, vermin, and acids and prevents passage of 
air and gases. Fibrous glass is produced in 
three forms: as a fluffy mass for house insula- 
tion, in the size of broom straw assembled into 
mats for air filters, and as a very fine thread for 
insulating electric wire and large cables. Glass 
“wool” was used in insulating 15,000 homes 
last year, weighs only 14 pounds per cubic foot, 
and can be blown into the walls of ready-built 
houses. Glass air filters are especially valu- 
able to protect internal combustion engines 
from abrasive dusts. 
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Kerosene cold spot. Bus. Week, No. 336 

(1936, Feb. 8) p. 6. 

This new kerosene-operated absorption re- 
frigerator automatically maintains a given tem- 
perature as long as the 5-gallon tank contains 
fuel. The freezing fluid is an ammonia solu- 
tion permanently sealed in a tank. Cost of 
operation is said to be from 4 to 7 cents a day, 
and the 5-foot model retails at $187.50. 


$1,200 house. Bus. Week, No. 345 (1936, 

April 11) pp. 25-26. 

A description (with artist’s sketch and floor 
plan on page 23) of a four-room house “stripped 
of everything but the essentials, providing for 
the functions of living and proper sanitation” 
for a family of four, which the technical divi- 
sion of the F.H.A. asserts can be built by any 
ordinary carpenter builder with commonly 
available materials for $1,200. That price in- 
cludes electric wiring, bathroom fixtures, heater, 
hot-water tank, range, and sink, but not re- 
frigerator; and assumes that water and sewage 
disposal services have already been carried to 
the lot. 


The E.A.W. house at Bristol. Elec. Age [Lon- 
don] 3, No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 19-20; Impres- 
sion, DorotHy NEWMAN, pp. 20-26. 
Description, with floor plans and many 

photographs, of the all-electric house exhibited 

recently at Bristol, England, by the Electrical 

Association for Women to show “what is being 

done to ease the housewife’s work.” The style 

of architecture was modern, with furnishings in 
keeping with it. Heating was by means of 
electric heating units distributed around the 
rooms, and a ventilating system was provided. 
The selling price of the house was £1,000, which 
included 3 directional and 6 inset fires, 12 feet 
of tubular heating, 3 electrical clocks, heater 
for the linen cupboard, towel rail, refrigerator, 
and fan. The cooker, water heater, and wash 
boiler were “hired” from the local Electricity 
Supply Undertaking. 


Hot water down the ages. Elec. Age [London] 
3, No. 2 (1936, April) pp. 58-60. 
Translation, with illustrations, of a Dutch 

article describing the evolution of water heat- 
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ing; based on information and exhibits of the 
Labor Museum at Amsterdam. 


Do you know your materials? Insulation. 
House Beautiful 78, No. 3 (1936, March) pp. 
53, 80. 

A simple statement of the value of insula- 
tion, the kind of materials commonly used, and 
the types—rigid, flexible, reflecting, and fill— 
with the advantages of each. 


Housing Digest 1, No. 2 (1936, Jan.). 

The research and information branch of the 
Housing Division of the P.W.A. is making 
available to others the reading guide prepared 
for the members of the division’s staff. Brief 
reviews of recent publications in the field of 
low-cost housing here and abroad are assembled 
under the headings planning and surveys, pro- 
grams, slum clearance, legislation, finance, 
standards and materials, management, opinion, 
rural rehabilitation, and miscellaneous. A 
bibliography of recent books and announce- 
ments of conferences and exhibits are given. 


Should the government go in for housing? C. 
Maurice WIeETING. Scholastic 28, No. 6 
(1936, March 7) pp. 16-17, 29. 

Outline for a debate “Resolved: That the 
United States Congress should appropriate 
$1,000,000,000 for the immediate construction 
of large-scale, low-cost housing.”’ The issues 
are clearly interpreted, and both affirmative 
and negative briefs are outlined in detail. 


Time and cost evaluation of home laundering, 
V. Entw Sater. Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
317 (1935, Aug.) 26 pp. 

The time required for home laundry work is 
markedly reduced by the use of modern equip- 
ment. The cost of using this equipment is 
twice that of using the old hand equipment. 
Notable energy saving through the use of power 
machinery is shown through laboratory tests. 
The use of commercial laundries appears less 
prohibitive than formerly because of the de- 
velopment of special rates for family bundles 
and the certification plan for approved laun- - 
dries. 

H.R.H. 
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NUTRITION RESEARCH 


Contributed by the Staff of the Nutrition Studies Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


A clinical comparison of the antirachitic value 
of irradiated yeast and of cod-liver oil, E. 
L. Compere, T. E. Porter, and L. J. 
Roserts. Am. J. Diseases Children 50, No. 
1 (1935, July) pp. 55-76. 

A clinical investigation was undertaken to 
determine the amount of irradiated dry yeast 
necessary for the cure of rickets in children and 
to compare the potency of the yeast with that 
of cod-liver oil. Twenty-one infants ranging in 
age from 5 months to 2} years and showing 
varying degrees of rickets were chosen for a 3- 
monthstudy. They were divided into 5 groups 
and given a basal diet consisting of milk, cere- 
als, fruits, and vegetables. The first group 
served as negative controls with no supple- 
ment of vitamin D. The members of the sec- 
ond group received daily 10.5 grams of cod-liver 
oil made up of equal quantities of 4 standard 
brands as purchased in the Chicago retail 
market. The 3 remaining groups were given 
daily 0.417, 1.251, and 2.502 grams of irra- 
diated dry yeast, respectively. Bimonthly de- 
terminations were made of the calcium and 
phosphorus content of the children’s blood, and 
roentgenograms were taken of their wrists at 
intervals of from two to three weeks. From 
the results the authors conclude that irradiated 
dry yeast is an effective therapeutic antirachi- 
tic agent when given to children in sufficient 
quantities. The minimal amount of irradiated 
dry yeast found necessary to effect a cure was 
1.25 grams per day, a dose containing 6,755 In- 
ternational or U.S.P.-revised units of vitamin 
D. Roentgenographic evidence showed that 
it was necessary to give from 1.1 to 3.3 times 
as many rat units of vitamin D in the form of 
irradiated yeast as in the form of cod-liver oil 
to bring about a comparable degree of improve- 
ment in the rachitic condition in children. 


The nutritive value of skim-milk powders, 
with special reference to the sensitivity of 
milk proteins to heat, B. W. FaArRBANKS and 
H.H. Mitcuert. J. Agr. Research 51, No. 
12 (1935, Dec. 15) pp. 1107-1121. 

This paper includes a discussion of the manu- 


facture and consumption of skim-milk powder, 
a review of the literature concerning the digest- 
ibility of the proteins of milk powders, and a 
detailed account of a study on the nutritive 
value of some skim-milk powders. The pur- 
pose of the last was to compare the digestibili- 
ties and the biological values of the proteins 
of a series of skim-milk powders prepared by 
different methods with those of a sample of 
liquid raw skim milk. Samples of skim-milk 
powders prepared by the roller and spray 
methods were tested on white rats. The re- 
sults obtained indicate that the proteins of 
milk are very sensitive to the intensity and 
duration of heat treatments employed in com- 
mercial drying. It is possible, however, to dry 
skim milk with commercial equipment without 
appreciably affecting its energy value or the 
nutritive value of its proteins. 


Effects of increasing the calcium content of a 
diet in which calcium is one of the limiting 
factors, H. C. SHERMAN and H. L. Camp- 
BELL. J. Nut. 10, No. 4 (1935, Oct. 10) pp. 
363-371. 

In studies previously reported [Sherman and 
Campbell, 1924, 1928, 1930] the authors showed 
that a diet which had proved adequate in main- 
taining rats in normal health generation after 
generation was capable of further improvement 
with resulting increased nutritional well-being 
of the animals. These investigators have now 
undertaken a series of experiments to deter- 
mine what substances (in the chemical sense) 
are the limiting factors in this adequate but not 
optimal diet. This paper presents the results 
of a study with calcium as one of the “limiting 
factors.” It was found that when the calcium 
content of the adequate diet was increased 
from 0.2 per cent to 0.35 per cent by the ad- 
dition of calcium carbonate the nutritive value 
of the diet was improved. Judgment was 
based on rate and efficiency of growth, indica- 
tions of adult vitality, and length of life. The 
authors conclude that the previously reported 
improvement of an already adequate diet is due 
in part (though not solely) to the enrichment of 
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the calcium intake and that a significantly 
higher level of calcium intake than that re- 
quired for normal growth and maintenance is 
conducive to optimal well-being. 


Minimum vitamin A requirements with par- 
ticular reference to cattle, H. R. GuILBERT 
and G. H. Harr. J. Nut. 10, No. 4 (1935, 
Oct. 10) pp. 409-427. 

Continuing the investigation previously re- 
ported [Guilbert and Hart, 1934] the authors 
present experiments dealing with the minimum 
vitamin A requirements of cattle. The results 
reveal some quantitative vitamin A relation- 
ships which are important contributions to the 
knowledge of vitamin A requirements in widely 
varying species. The rate of storage of vita- 
min A was found to be relatively slow during 
the period of rapid growth and increased as the 
rate of growth decreased. From 67 to 93 per 
cent of the storage was in the liver; there it was 
largely in the form of vitamin A, whereas in 
the fat, carotene predominated. When cattle 
were placed on a carotenoid-deficient ration 
there was a daily withdrawal of 9 to 11 micro- 
grams carotene per kilogram of live weight. 
Cattle may ingest more carotene in a few days’ 
grazing on green pasture than is stored in the 
body of a very fat old cow that has had con- 
tinual access to green feed or alfalfa hay. 
Night blindness was found to be the first de- 
tectable clinical symptom of deficiency of vita- 
min A and constituted a delicate index on 
which minimum requirements could be based. 
The daily minimum carotene requirement of 
the bovine was determined as 26 to 33 micro- 
grams per kilogram of live weight. VitaminA 
deficiency that had progressed to the point of 
night blindness and convulsions did not in- 
hibit the occurrence of oestrus. From a study 
of the minimum vitamin A requirements of 
rats, swine, sheep, and cattle, the authors ad- 
vance the hypothesis that vitamin A require- 
ment is related to body weight rather than to 
energy requirement and that “the minimum re- 
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quirement of mammals is in the order of 20 to 
30 micrograms of vitamin A or carotene daily 
per kilogram of body weight.” 


The differential antirachitic activity of vitamin 
D milks, R. W. HAMAN and Harry STren- 
Bock. J. Nut. 10, No. 6 (1935, Dec. 10) 
pp. 653-666. 

The authors present a review of the litera- 
ture dealing with the comparative antirachitic 
effectiveness of vitamin D milks in relation to 
each other and to irradiated ergosterol and 
cod-liver oil. They then describe an experi- 
ment in which they made a quantitative com- 
parison of the efficiency of an equal number of 
units of vitamin D from irradiated milk, yeast 
milk, irradiated ergosterol, and irradiated cho- 
lesterol. Chicks were used in the study. The 
results obtained indicate that yeast milk is far 
less effective than irradiated milk for the chick 
and that irradiated milk, irradiated cholesterol, 
and cod-liver oil are of approximately the same 
order of effectiveness. The supposition that 
the constituents of milk had a favorable influ- 
ence on the utilization or effectiveness of vita- 
min D was not confirmed. 


Retention of calcium by infants fed evaporated 
milk containing cod liver oil concentrate, P. 
C. JEANS and GENEVIEVE STEARNS. Proc. 
Soc. Exptl. Biol. & Med. 32, No. 9 (1935, 
June) pp. 1464-1466. 

A study was made of the retention of calcium 
by 5 white infants fed evaporated milk con- 
taining the unsaponifiable fraction of cod-liver 
oil (Zucker concentrate) in an amount giving 
400 U.S.P. units of vitamin D per quart of 
reconstituted milk. The infants ranged in 
age from 10 days to 11 weeks. The rate of 
growth of each infant was equal to that of the 
infants given 340 units of vitamin D daily as 
cod-liver oil. Rickets was absent, dentition 
was early, and muscular development was ex- 
cellent. 

M. H. K. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The application of optical instruments in the 
textile industry for routine and research, J. 
H. Scnertnc. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 25, No. 
4 (1936, Feb. 24) pp. 96-103. 

The determination of fiber maturity by 
means of the microscope permits cotton mills 
to judge the most vital factor affecting the 
spinnability of their material. The polarizing 
microscope offers a practical means of accu- 
rately judging the character of cotton and will 
readily detect differences in value which often 
escape the cotton classer. In the case of 
rayon, microscopes are used all the way from 
the grading of the raw materials to the examina- 
tion of the finished fabric. The tiny orifices in 
the spinnerets are examined microscopically for 
wear, deformation, and clogging. The micro- 
scope can be applied directly to many quanti- 
tative determinations in connection with tex- 
tile analysis. A textile projector has been 
developed which facilitates analytical work. 
Its advantage over the microscope is that a 
larger specimen can be examined by a larger 
number of persons. Another useful instru- 
ment is the silhouette projector. The fiber- 
measuring apparatus is based on the projection 
of a highly magnified image of a fiber between 
two lines of a wedge ruler so that the fiber can 
be automatically sorted as to width. Work is 
in progress on the improvement of stereoscopic 
photomicrography, motion picture photog- 
raphy through the microscope, the technique of 
obtaining cross sections of fibers, and the funda- 
mental analysis of microscopic and submicro- 
scopic fiber structure.—R. E. E. 


Casein wool, W. Von BERGEN. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 25, No. 6 (1936, March 23) pp. 146- 
147. 

Casein wool is a synthetic fiber manufactured 
in Italy. To prepare it, casein is extracted 
from skimmed milk and then dissolved in an 
alkaline bath. The paste thus formed is 
squeezed through the exceedingly fine holes or 
spinnerets used for rayon, and the resulting 
filaments are passed through a hardening bath 
and finally cut to lengths equal to those of wool 


fibers. In its present state of development 
this artificial fiber resembles a highly damaged 
wool and is not a real competitor of natural 
wool. The chief disadvantages of the fiber are 
its low tensile strength, its strong swelling in 
aqueous solutions, and its reaction to acid.— 
R. E. E. 


Standard wash fastness samples. Am. Dye- 
stuff Reptr. 25, No. 6 (1936, March 23) p. 
149. 

Standard fastness samples prepared by the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists are now being sold by the Association 
at asmall cost. With these for reference it is 
possible to grade accurately the fastness to 
washing of any dyed cotton, wool, or silk fabric. 
To do this the sample to be tested is subjected 
to standard washing tests as approved by the 
Association and then compared with the stand- 
ards.—R. E. E. 


Comparative tests of towel materials. Am. 
Wool & Cotton Repir. 49, No. 45 (1935, Nov. 
7) pp. 7-8. 

In comparing the properties of seven towel- 
ing fabrics (two linen, one cotton, one acetate, 
and three viscose) it was found that the cotton 
and linen materials varied greatly in strength 
and wear at different points, while the syn- 
thetics were decidedly regular. The rayons 
did not lint because of their continuous fila- 
ments, making them superior to linen and de- 
cidedly superior to cotton. According to the 
author, synthetic materials should be developed 
for towel use because they hold more moisture 
than linen and absorb it as rapidly; can be 
made to wear nearly as well as linen and better 
than cotton; and dry out more rapidly than 
other materials.—B. M. V. 


Effect of yarn twist on the properties of cloth, 
HERBERT F. ScHIEFER and DaANnret H. Tarr. 
Bur. Stand. J. Research 16, No. 2 (1936, Feb.) 
pp. 131-138. 

The effect of warp and filling yarn twist on 


breaking strength, elongation at rupture, and 
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fabric assistance of cotton cloth was studied in 
plain and 2/2 basket-weave fabrics having 34 
warp and filling yarns per inch and woven in 
various combinations of warp and filling twist 
multipliers ranging from 2.5 to9. The break- 
ing strength and elongation at rupture of the 
cloths varied approximately with the breaking 
strengths and elongation at rupture of the yarns 
from which the cloths were woven and were 
higher in the plain than in the basket weave. 
Fabric assistance (defined as the difference 
between the breaking strength of the cloth and 
the breaking strength of 34 strands of yarn 
on the basis of the multiple strand test of the 
yarn, expressed as a percentage of the breaking 
strength of 34 strands of yarn) varied inversely 
with the breaking strength of the yarn. The 
direction of twist in the yarn had no effect on 
thecloth. Breaking strengths were determined 
by the grab and strip methods, the former giv- 
ing the highest results.—J. H. K. 


Modern mohaircloths. Can. Textile J.53, No. 

1 (1936, Jan. 10) pp. 33-34. 

Mohair yarns can be given a permanent 
curl by twisting, winding on a container, and 
then boiling. These curled yarns are used for 
table covers, upholstery fabrics, rugs, mats, and 
imitation animal furs, especially astrakhan and 
broadtail. Mohair velvets from curled yarns 
are used largely for upholstery in cinemas and 
theaters because they do not show crushing 
and their wearing qualities far surpass those of 
plain velvet. Blending alpaca with other hair 
fibers such as common goats’ hair increases the 
spinning quality of goats’ hair and permits a 
wide range of colors without dyeing.—B. M. V. 


Mohair pile fabrics, CS52-35. Commercial 

Stand. Mthly. (1935, July 8) 10 pp. 

This standard provides that mohair pile 
fabrics are to be moth repellent and able to 
withstand the fading effects of a carbon arc 
lamp for 24 hours without objectionable dis- 
coloration. Fabrics are graded according to 
the weight of the pile per linear yard, 54 inches 
wide. The standard sets a minimum number 
of tufts (a tuft consists of the two exposed ends 
of a pile loop) per square inch in mohair velvet 
and the minimum number of loops per square 
inch in friezes. The test methods to be used 
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in determining the above requirements are 
given.—J. H. K. 


The bursting test on knitted fabrics, W. Davis 
and C. H. Epwarps. J. Textile Inst. 27, 
No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. T13-T24. 

When knitted fabrics are subjected to linear 
stress as in the breaking strength test they ex- 
tend rapidly, their free edges curl to the center 
until they assume a rope-like form, and they 
finally break at the jaw of the testing machine. 
To overcome this difficulty knitted fabrics 
should be held on all edges during test and ten- 
sion should be applied evenly. These condi- 
tions are partly satisfied by the bursting test in 
which a disk of fabric is secured round its edge 
over a rubber diaphragm and the latter is 
forced upward by liquid pressure until the 
fabricis ruptured. The liquid pressure at rup- 
ture is taken as a measure of the fabric strength. 
A series of experiments is reported in which 
both the Mullen tester and an experimental 
bursting-test machine were used. An elemen- 
tary theory of the machine is discussed, the 
rate of loading is examined, and curves are ob- 
tained for the rate of increase of pressure and 
extension. Results obtained from the Mullen 
tester confirm that its use is limited to com- 
parative measurements and that an estimated 
correction for diaphragm pressure is essential. 
Some miscellaneous readings for typical knitted 
fabrics are included.—M. S. F. 


The action of light on wool, P. W. CunLIFFE. 
J. Textile Inst. 27, No. 2 (1936, Feb.) pp. 
T25-T36. 

Although wool is one of the most resistant of 
textile fibers to the action of light, it neverthe- 
less undergoes appreciable change and decom- 
position, as this article reports. The study 
deals with these changes on two undyed fabrics 
of different construction which have been ex- 
posed to daylight and to the carbon arc in 
both the fadeometer and the improved fugitom- 
eter. In appearance the wool cloth after ex- 
posure looks smooth and more open because the 
loose surface fibers readily break and rub off. 
It has suffered a progressive loss of strength 
(tendering) which is determined by breaking 
strength tests and by chemical tests. Ex- 
posed wool becomes acid, slowly at first and 
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then more rapidly, while the amount of soluble 
nitrogen increases. Such wool wets out much 
more rapidly than does unexposed wool, al- 
though the regain decreases but slightly. An 
increased loss of strength is brought about by 
washing exposed wool in a soap solution; shrink- 
age is also greater.—M. S. F. 


Correcting lustered places in Celanese. Starch- 
room Laundry J. 43, No. 1 (1936, Jan. 15) 
p. 60. 

Ironing dull-lustered Celanese while the fab- 
ric is wet in places will cause a shiny or lus- 
tered finish. If not glazed by the use of too 
hot an iron, these spots can be restored by 
steaming while damp.—B. M. V. 


Paint and varnish remover safe to color and 
fabric. Starchroom Laundry J. 43, No. 1 
(1936, Jan. 15) p. 60. 

A mixture of equal parts of chloroform, car- 
bon tetrachloride, benzol, and perchlorethylene 
is reasonably quick in action and is recom- 
mended for removing paint and varnish from 
colored silks and other materials.—B. M. V. 


New yarns and materials for weaving, C. A. 
Harrincton. Textile Mfr. 62, No. 734 
(1936, Feb.) p. 54. 

In recent years manufacturers of fancy fab- 
rics have had a wide selection of yarns from 
which to choose. The use of hard-twisted 
yarns of filament rayon has led to the creation 
of a great range of popular-priced fabrics. 
Yarns made from rayon staple fibers have been 
brought to a high degree of perfection. The 
cotton method of spinning shorter fibers gives 
a rayon yarn rather like mercerized cotton in 
appearance and feel but softer and more hairy. 
The worsted spinning produces rayon yarns 
from longer fibers which resemble worsted 
yarns. Twistless cotton yarns give fabrics 
with a full, soft handle and good draping quali- 
ties. Immunized or esterified yarns resist cer- 
tain kinds of dye and hence are used where 
cross dyeing is desired. Printed yarns made 
from any fiber are employed for adding novelty 
to a fabric. Yarns made from paper twisted 
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into a round thread are used chiefly as filling 
in furnishing fabrics.—R. E. E. 


Staple cotton fabrics, Joun Hove. Textile 

World 86, No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 89-91. 

In this, the first of a series of articles on 
constructions, finishes, and uses of staple cot- 
ton fabrics, those discussed are cheese and 
tobacco cloths, print cloths, fine plains, and 
carded and combed lawns.—M. S. F. 


Chemicals and wool, FREDERICK R. HARRISON. 
Textile World 86, No. 2 (1936, Feb. 14) 
p. 244. 

When wool or worsted fabrics show a lower 
tensile strength after finishing, the deteriora- 
tion is often attributed to the dyeing process. 
The actual degree of this deterioration, its 
rate, and the effect of chemicals used in various 
dyeing treatments have been investigated. 
Skeins of wool were boiled for different lengths 
of time in (1) plain water, (2) 1 per cent (times 
weight of the wool) sulfuric acid, (3) 1 per cent 
sulfuric acid, 10 per cent acetic acid, and 2 per 
cent sodium bichromate, (4) 10 per cent ace- 
tic acid, and (5) 10 per cent ammonium ace- 
tate and 2 per cent sodium chromate. After 
boiling, each skein was rinsed carefully and 
dried, and yarns were tested for their breaking 
strength. The results show that wool boiled 
in plain water loses more strength than when 
boiled in the chemicals used in the ordinary dye 
bath and that although the loss is progressive 
the greatest loss takes place during the first 
hour. When wool is boiled in solutions of ace- 
ticacid, sulfuric acid, and chromium salts there 
is a loss in strength during the first hour, but it 
does not materially increase on further boiling. 
With acetic acid alone there is a greater degree 
of progressive loss in strength than with the 
stronger chemicals. The author explains that 
doubtless the cause of the greater destructive 
action on wool by plain water than by acids and 
chromium salts is due to the acidic nature of 
wool. This accounts in part for the complete 
disintegration of wool by caustic alkalies. Al- 
though water is not an alkali, it is, nevertheless, 
in the alkaline direction from wool.—M. S. F. 
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MISCELLANY 


“How to Feed Children in Nursery Schools.” 
Experience and practice at the Merrill-Palmer 
School are drawn on by Mary E. Sweeny and 
Dorothy Curts Buck for the principles, practi- 
cal suggestions, and recipes given in this new 
84-page popular bulletin. It is published by 
the School, but copies may be obtained free 
from the Irradiated Evaporated Milk Insti- 
tute, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


English Home Economics Abstracts. The 
London and Central Counties Local Associa- 
tion, a branch of the Association of Teachers 
of Domestic Subjects, began in January to issue 
a monthly “Guide to Recent Developments in 
Domestic Subjects.” Abstracts of current 
articles are grouped under: Cookery and 
dietetics; textiles and their treatment; health; 
and the house, its equipment and management. 
Although at present only a limited portion of 
the possible literature is reviewed, the abstracts 
include some from journals not accessible to the 
abstractors for the JouRNAL oF Home Eco- 
nomics. The address of the Local Association 
is 72 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 
1, and the regular subscription price is 3 shil- 
lings a year. Since the January issue is al- 
ready exhausted, the remaining issues for 1936 
will be supplied for 2 shillings and 6 pence. 


New Activities for Libraries. Home econ- 
omists interested in the possibilities of better 
co-operation with libraries will be interested 
in the article “Library Service in the U. S. 
S. R.” on page 165 of the April Journal of Adult 
Education, in a symposium on pages 170 to 176, 
and also in Julia Wright Merrill’s review of 
County Library Service in the South on page 197. 


Gesell Child Film. Unexpectedly wide dis- 
tribution of Dr. Gesell’s feature-length film 
“Life Begins” has made it possible to reduce 
the rental cost, according to the distributors, 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc., 250 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


Non-Theatrical Films. The Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce, has issued a “Composite 
List of Non-Theatrical Film Sources” which 
may be purchased for 10 centsacopy. Entries 
are classified under 28 headings, but the exact 
subjects of the films issued by the various 
agencies are not given. 


Health and Safety Pamphlets. New or 
revised booklets recently issued by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York 
City, for the use of ordinary parents or school 
classes include: “Care of the Eyes,” “Sleep,” 
“Infantile Paralysis,” ‘““The Baby.” 


Books on Social Hygiene. The American 
Social Hygiene Association has published a 
classified and briefly annotated list of books 
in its field. This list, as well as folders giving 
lists of pamphlets, motion pictures, and other 
exhibit materials, may be obtained on request 
to the Association, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York City. 


Salaries in Land-Grant Colleges. A “‘study 
made to determine the present status of salaries 
paid to members of the various faculty ranks 
in 51 land-grant institutions, and to compare 
present salaries with those before and during 
the depression” has been published as Circular 
No. 157 from the U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education. 


Home Economics in Business. ‘Avenues of 
employment in home economics... open for 
the trained woman who is energetic and sensi- 
tive to the needs for personal contact between 
seller and consumer” were described by Nancy 
Sampson Hatch in the January number of the 
National Altrusan. 


“Your Chances on the Air.” Opportunities 
for women in the radio field are discussed by 
Courtenay Savage of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System in the Household Magazine for 


February. 


Nursing. For the benefit of those who are 
considering nursing as a career the Nursing 
Information Bureau of the American Nurses’ 
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Association, 50 West 50th Street, New York 
City, has prepared two little pamphlets: 
“Nursing, a Profession for the College Gradu- 
ate” and “Nursing, and How to Prepare for 


Use of Electrical Apparatus. At the request 
of mistresses, housewives, and maids, the 
Electrical Association for Women plans to 
offer training at various centers in Great Brit- 
ain and to grant a Certificate for Home- 
workers which will guarantee that the holder 
has a knowledge of the use and care of house- 
hold electrical apparatus. 


Rural Training for Social Workers. Much 
of what Herman M. Pekarsky of Michigan has 
to say in the April Midmonthly Survey about 
“actual experience in the realities of rural life” 
as an essential qualification for the social worker 
among rural people seems also apposite to 
extension workers. 


Home Demonstration Work in Puerto Rico. 
The appointment of Maria Teresa Orcasitas 
as assistant director in charge of the new home 
demonstration work in the Puerto Rican ex- 
tension program is reported in the Extension 
Service Review. Mary E. Keown, who spent 
18 months in Puerto Rico helping to organize 
the work, has returned to her duties as district 
home demonstration agent in Florida. 


Other Times, Other Customs. A candidate 
is so called, we are reminded by a recent press 
release, because in early Rome the political 
office seeker was “candidatus,” that is, gleam- 
ing white as to the toga he wore. 


International American Institute of Child 
Protection. This institute, whose headquar- 
ters are at Montevideo, Uruguay, reports the 
seventh Pan American Child Welfare Congress, 
held in Mexico City last October, in the Jan- 
uary issue of its official organ Bolelin del In- 
stituto Internacional Americano de Protec- 
cién a la Infancia, 


Domestic Science Teachers’ Exchanges. 
The League of Empire, a British organization 
with headquarters in London, arranges ex- 
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changes between domestic science teachers in 
different parts of the empire, we read in House- 
craft for February. 


Mothproofing Materials. Much valuable in- 
formation about insect control in general, 
as well as about protection against moths, 
can be gleaned from the rather technical docu- 
ment “A Third Index of Patented Moth- 
proofing Materials” by R. C. Roark and R. L. 
Busbey. It is a 104-page mimeographed pub- 
lication issued by the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Dinner Ware and Food Dollars. Informa- 
tion helpful in the selection of table dishes of 
different types is given in Number 18 of the 
Better Buymanship pamphlets sold for three 
cents a copy or two for five cents by the House- 
hold Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. “Stretching the 
Food Dollar” is an attractive popular new 
bulletin which the same organization issues 
free. Revisions of several older publications 


have recently appeared. 


Homemakers’ Study of Canned Foods. 
The homemakers’ section of the D. C. Home 
Economics Association, which has for several 
years been carrying on well-planned studies of 
canned goods purchased in the local markets, 
has drawn up an outline for group use ““Canned 
Foods: A Study of Quality, Price, Brand, and 
Label Descriptions.” Mimeographed copies 
are available for 10 cents each from the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, 620 Mills 


Building, Washington, D. C. 


“Women Discuss House Planning and 
Home Management.” Papers presented be- 
fore the Domestic Section of the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress for Scientific Management 
in London last July are summarized under this 
title by Muriel Watson in the Electrical Age 
for October 1935. 


“Consumers’ Buying Guide.” A handbook 
of buying that bears this title is issued in install- 
ments during the year by Intermountain Con- 
sumers’ Service, Inc., 982 South Pennsylvania 
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Street, Denver, Colorado, a nonprofit, non- 
propagandistic research and information serv- 
ice for ultimate consumers. It rates com- 
modities by brand and firm name as to price 
and quality on an objective test basis. Dr. 
S. A. Mahood, former member of the chemistry 
faculty at Cornell and at Tulane University 
and former consulting member of the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board, N.R.A., is president and 
research director. Dr. Mahood has given a 
course on practical economics for consumers 
in the University of Denver for the past three 
years, using the handbook as text material. 


League of Women Shoppers. This organiza- 
tion, whose headquarters are at 258 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, was formed in June 
1935 “‘to provide a channel of expression for the 
women who wish to use their purchasing power 
to improve the working conditions of those 
employed in manufacturing and selling goods 
they buy.” Among its active members are 
such women as Suzanne La Follette, Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot, Helen Woodward. 


Brookings Reports. The findings of the 
investigations which have been made by the 
Brookings Institution of Washington into un- 
derlying economic conditions and which have 
been reported in three widely discussed volumes 
were summarized by the president, Harold G. 
Moulton, for the December issue of Fortune, 
and reprints of his article are now available in 
a pamphlet issued by the Maurice and Laura 
Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


“These United States.” In devoting the 
April Survey Graphic to the “real issues of 
1936,” the Survey Associates and especially 
Mary Ross have again rendered yeoman service 
to laymen who want to clarify their thinking 
with the help of reliable, well-organized, well- 
presented information. Home economists will 
perhaps especially welcome “The Bill for Hard 
Times” by William Trufant Foster, “Index of 
American Morale” by Eduard C. Lindeman, 
“The American Bent for Planning” by Arthur 
E. Morgan, and Stuart Chase’s review of The 
American Chamber of Horrors. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
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“Building America.” Since the preliminary 
number on housing was noted in the September 
Journal, we find that this carefully planned, 
beautifully illustrated series first called ‘‘Photo- 
graphic Studies of Modern Problems,” has 
become “a photographic magazine of modern 
problems.” Of special interest to home eco- 
nomics are No. 1, “Food,” No. 4, “Health,” and 
No. 7, “Recreation.” They are issued by the 
Society for Curriculum Study, 425 West 123rd 
Street, New York City, for 25 cents a single 
copy or $1.50 a year (8 issues). 


Youth and the W.P.A. Right in line with 
Dr. Kelly’s paper on page 357 of this JouRNAL 
is what Gertrude Springer makes her famous 
“Miss Bailey” say in the April Midmonthly 
Survey about the attitude of employable young 
people toward the overload of responsibility 
often placed on them as heads of families by the 
present security wages given by the W.P.A. 


The Battle of the Billboards. Those who 
resent the dangerous and unsightly billboards 
along our highways will be glad to hear that 
the national outdoor advertisers have with- 
drawn their appeal against the Massachusetts 
Billboard Law (see page 134 of the February 
JourRNAL) so that in that state severe restric- 
tions may be imposed on billboards on the 
grounds not only of highway safety but also of 
taste and fitness. According to Planning and 
Civic Comment, the Massachusetts Billboard 
Law Defense Committee is now appealing to 
local communities to pass by-laws confining 
outdoor advertising entirely to business dis- 
tricts. 


English Foods and Eating Places. “The 
Good Food Register” noted in the April 
JourRNAL has been much enlarged and now 
appears as a compact little book Where Shall 
We Eat or Put Up? Though it is not complete 
enough for a hotel guide, the traveler with 
culinary interests should find it a suggestive 
companion for a tour of the British Isles. 
Copies may be obtained for 3 shillings 9 pence 
each, postpaid, from the compiler, Miss Flor- 
ence White, Beverleigh, Paxton Road, Fare- 
ham, Hants, England. 


NEWS NOTES 
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Iowa Conference on Child Development and 
Parent Education. The tenth conference spon- 
sored by the Iowa State Council for Child 
Study and Parent Education will be held in 
Iowa City on June 16, 17, and 18. There will 
be lectures by nationally known authorities, 
symposiums, round-table discussions, and mo- 
tion pictures and demonstrations of child 
activities. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, Iowa City. 

Vassar Institute of Euthenics. The eleventh 
session of the Summer Institute of Euthenics 
will be held at Vassar College from July 2 to 
13. For parents there will be courses and dis- 
cussions on such topics as family relationships, 
child guidance, parent education leadership, 
food and nutrition, household technology, 
interior decoration; while their children from 
two to eight years old will be cared for by night 
and day in the children’s school. A special 
course in nursery and elementary education is 
offered for teachers. Further information may 
be obtained from the Director, Summer In- 
stitute of Euthenics, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 

Summer Institute for Social Progress. The 
fourth of these annual conferences to discuss 
broad social questions is called at Wellesley 
College, July 4 to 18. This year’s theme is 
“The Economic Issues behind the Campaign 
Headlines,” and discussion leaders will include 
Colston E. Warne, Max Lerner, Alfred D. 
Sheffield, and Ordway Tead. The Institute is 
open to men and women, and those interested 
in participating should apply to Miss Grace 
L. Osgood, 14 West Elm Avenue, Wollaston, 
Massachusetts. 

National Council of Parent Education. In- 
stead of its regular biennial conference and bus- 
iness meeting the Council will sponsor a con- 
gress of workers in education for family life 


and parenthood at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, from November 11 to 14, 1936. 

National Conference on Visual Education. 
The sixth session of this Conference is to take 
place at the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, 
June 22 to 25. 

Food Directors’ Conference. The second 
annual conference will be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on October 2 and 
3, with Grace Miller of the New York City 
Board of Education as general chairman. Six 
problems are being studied by special commit- 
tees which will report at the meetings. The 
general subjects and chairmen are: labor 
studies, Mary McGowan, Brooklyn; equip- 
ment, Ann O’Brien, Atlantic City; health 
promotion, Beatrice Hall, Hartford; finance, 
Mary de Garmo Bryan, New York City; 
merchandise standards with emphasis on pur- 
chasing, Constance Hart, Rochester; and per- 
sonnel standards, Cecelia McCarthy, Boston. 

Home Economists with Magazines. Eloise 
Davison has gone to the New York Herald 
Tribune Home Institute as director of home 
economics, and Esther Kimmel, formerly with 
the Herald Tribune Institute, is now food and 
home management editor of Pictorial Review. 

Electrical Association for Women. A lead- 
ing topic of discussion at the annual meeting 
in London, May 13 to 16, was the effect on 
domestic workers of the rapidly increasing 
use of electricity for household purposes and the 
means of teaching them how to get the greatest 
benefit from it. The Association now has 68 
branches. 

Radio Institute. The program of the 
Seventh Annual Institute for Education by 
Radio held at Ohio State University from May 
4 to 6 included papers on techniques and plan- 
ning for educational broadcasting, round-table 
discussions of typical projects, clinics on script- 
writing and broadcasting, and demonstrations 
of the use of radio in classrooms and by adult 
groups. The speakers included well-known 
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leaders in education, the radio industry, and 
special types of broadcasting. 

American Association of University Women. 
At the meeting of the South Atlantic Section, 
held in Washington late in March, a group of 
Washington women active in legislative work 
dramatized a congressional hearing on the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Bill, with the lines 
taken from the published proceedings. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
New officers elected at the annual meeting in 
Omaha are: president, Mrs. Anna Dee Weaver, 
Calloway; secretary, Mrs. Anita Bitner, Lin- 
coln; and treasurer, Mrs. Kilbourn. 

Teachers of home economics from Hastings 
College, Union College, the University of 
Nebraska, and Peru, Wayne, and Kearney 
State Teachers Colleges attended a meeting in 
Omaha in connection with the Nebraska Home 
Economics Association meeting on March 20 
to discuss survey courses for all college stu- 
dents, problems in transferring home economics 
students from one institution to another, and 
preparation of home economics teachers. 

University of Nebraska. Martha Park, in 
charge of institution management, and Hor- 
tense Allen, resident instructor at Carrie 
Belle Raymond Hall, recently took 15 institu- 
tional management students on an interesting 
two-day educational trip to Kansas City. 

Connie Foote of Manhattan, Kansas, has 
been appointed chief of the home economics 
section of the Resettlement Administration for 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas. Her headquarters are in Lincoln. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held at the College 
Club, Boston, on May 16. Dr. Agnes Snyder, 
New College, Columbia University, spoke on 
“Integration of Home Economics with Prob- 
lems of Living.” 

The Association publishes a monthly bulletin 
which gives notices of its meetings; serves as a 
clearinghouse for information about exhibits, 
publications, notes from the A.H.E.A., and 
consumer news; and aims to develop closer 
connection with the membership at large. 
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Massachusetts and Worcester County Home 
Economics Associations. Grace A. Gilkey, 
president of the Massachusetts Association, 
presided at the joint meeting on April 4 at the 
Hotel Bancroft in Worcester. She was re- 
elected for the ensuing year. 

Following the business meeting Jessie Doe, 
vice-president of the League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts and Crafts, spoke on “Developing 
Home Industries in New Hampshire”; and 
Frank Leonard Allen, supervisor of vocational 
art work at the Massachusetts School of Art, 
spoke on “Plymouth Craft Projects.” 

Following the luncheon, at which about 300 
were present, Mrs. Caroline Saunders of Clin- 
ton spoke on “The Lure and Lore of Hooked 
Rugs” and displayed an unusually interesting 
and valuable collection of them. Esther Dyer, 
president of the Connecticut Valley Associa- 
tion, presided at the afternoon meeting. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held on April 17 and 
18 in New York City. At the welcoming 
luncheon Byron MacFadyen, advertising and 
food authority, discussed “At Home on the 
Range.” At the afternoon session Marjorie 
Heseltine reviewed progress in home economics, 
and Mrs. Paul E. Howe, chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the A.A.U.W., discussed 
“Legislation and Family Life.”” On the second 
morning speakers and subjects included Dr. 
Lyman Bryson of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who spoke on “Can We Educate 
Men and Women for a Happier Family Life’; 
Dr. Grace MacLeod, also of Teachers College, 
“Recent Developments in Nutrition”; and 
Alice Hughes, feature writer, “The Eternal 
Feminine Touch.” The costume design class 
of Pratt Institute gave an informal fashion 
show. 

Kathryn E. Connell, the president, recently 
attended a meeting of presidents of 9 women’s 
organizations at Ithaca. Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt spoke, and each president told briefly 
about the work of her organization. 

District Meetings. Topics and speakers at 
some of the early spring meetings have been: 
at Albany, “Recent Developments in Nutri- 
tion, by Dr. Helen Mitchell of Massachusetts 
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State College; at Buffalo, “Latest Trends in 
Nutrition,” by Dr. Rachel Bizel, nutrition 
consultant in the Medical Clinic; at Rochester, 
“Art and Textiles of Guatemala,” by Isabel 
Herdel of the Memorial Art Gallery, and a 
report of the Syracuse meeting by Mrs. Paul 
Bazaar, president; at Saratoga County, a 
discussion of “Better Buymanship” led by 
Marion Van Liew, state supervisor of home 
economics, and a report on consumer buying 
presented by Dorothy Fitzpatrick. 

Buffalo. The Hutchinson High School stu- 
dent club was hostess to the other clubs in the 
city for the March meeting. Miss Fedlaman 
gave an excellent talk on Russian family life as 
she saw it during a recent visit to that country. 

Morrisville. The homemaking department 
of the State School of Agriculture has organized 
a short unit for 10 girls under the National 
Youth Administration. They will be given 
six weeks’ practice work in sewing, cooking, and 
home management. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. 
Student Clubs. In February a student home 
economics club was organized at the Bowbells 
High School under the leadership of Marion 
Benson, and in March one was organized at the 
Buffalo High School with Celeste Sowka in 
charge. Both are affiliated with the A.H.E.A. 

North Dakota Education Association. The 
North Western Division met at Minot on 
April 3 and 4. A half-day home economics 
session was devoted to a discussion of “Home 
Economics for Boys,” ‘Home Economics 
Clubs,” and “The Teaching of Social and 
Family Relations.” 

North Dakota Agricultural College. On 
March 25 the Tryota Club initiated 55 new 
members. A scholastic average of 80 is re- 
quired for eligibility to this home economics 
club. 

The College held its annual May festival for 
high school boys and girls from May 7 to 9. 
Home economics exhibits and contests were 
included. 

Grand Forks. Central High School is 
offering for the first time a credit-carrying 
course in homemaking for junior and senior 
boys. 

Christine Finlayson, state supervisor of home 
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economics, spoke on “Home Economics in the 
High School Curriculum” at the State High 
School Conference for School Men at Grand 
Forks in April. She has been invited to teach 
at Oregon State College for the 3-week summer 
session from July 13 to 31. 

Radio Programs in Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics. Six North Dakota high schools have 
participated in a series of vocational home 
economics radio programs this year. 

Extension Service. The extension special- 
ists have assisted Pauline Reynolds, associate 
state director of rural resettlement, with a 
series of home supervisors’ training schools at 
Bismarck, Jamestown, Devils Lake, and 
Minot. 

Mrs. Viola Larson Jordheim is serving as 
clothing specialist for the 4-H Club work from 
April 15 to July 1. 

Because of unfavorable weather conditions, 
all field work for extension workers was delayed 
for one month, being resumed on April 15. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. “The 
Home Economist Keeps Abreast of the Times” 
was the theme of the spring meeting in Colum- 
bus on April 4. Wylle B. McNeal and Marjorie 
Heseltine were among the speakers. 

Student Clubs. The college and high school 
clubs held their annual state meeting on the 
Ohio State University campus on April 3 and 
4, with 350 in attendance. The two main 
speakers were Marjorie Heseltine, who spoke 
on “Among the 1200,” and Mrs. Helen Mougey 
Jordan, whose subject was “Marriage and the 
Home.” 

The Baldwin-Wallace College Club contrib- 
uted five dollars to the Red Cross relief fund 
for the flood sufferers. 

Baldwin-Wallace College. The Speakers’ 
Bureau sponsored by the College has called on 
members of the senior class for high school 
programs on the home, the girl, and the family. 

Bowling Green State University. Elmira 
Suche of Columbia University gave a talk on 
“Adventures in Hospitality” as one of a series 
of lectures on “Home Life in Other Lands.” 

Miami University. At their recent open 
house the sophomore foods classes gave four 
half-hour demonstrations on preparations for 
a tea, including making open-faced sandwiches, 
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frosting tea cakes, making mints, blanching 
almonds, brewing Russian tea, and arranging 
table decorations. 

Ohio State University. The School of Home 
Economics in co-operation with the College of 
Education and the State Department of Edu- 
cation will include in its summer program a 
Home Economics Education Institute under 
the direction of Dr. Ivol Spafford. ‘The 
Influence of the Newer Movements in Educa- 
tion on Home Economics’”’ will be the theme. 

Ohio University. The textile students de- 
signed and costumed the annual comedy 
“Drollities of 2936,” which depicted life on the 
campus a thousand years hence. 

Dr. Velma Phillips gave a lecture, sponsored 
by Phi Upsilon Omicron, at West Virginia 
University on April 6. 

Cleveland. Jean Grant, therapeutic dieti- 
tian at University Hospital, has a four-month 
leave of absence to do research on pellagra at 
Hillman Hospital, Birmingham, Alabama. 

H.E.W.1.B.’s. Dorothy Shank spoke at the 
May meeting of the New Jersey Home Eco- 
nomics Association on “Operation of the 
Modern Gas Range.” 

Public Schools. The James Ford Rhodes 
High School is inaugurating a new course called 
Special Homemaking to prepare girls who are 
not planning to finish high school to fill house- 
hold positions. 

The Service Sewing Club at Central High 
School in co-operation with the Girls League 
has sponsored a middy project in an attempt to 
improve the appearance of the girls and encour- 
age a better costume for school wear. An 
ingenious mimeographed scoring sheet is posted 
so that girls may check their appearance. 

The boys of Central’s Chefs’ Club are secur- 
ing jobs in cafeterias, hotels, and lake freighters, 
thanks to the training in foods that they have 
gained in this class. 

Dalton. The home economics department of 
the Dalton High School has a large, nicely 
finished wall cupboard made for them by the 
boys in the agriculture department. 

Huntington Township. At the high school’s 
home economics assembly program a boy spoke 
on “Why I Am Nota Sissy for Wanting to Take 
Home Economics.” 

Napoleon. Napoleon High School has suc- 
cessfully exchanged instruction between the 
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home economics course and the industrial arts 
course. 

North Ridgeville. “What Shall I Wear at 
College?” will be answered for the seniors of the 
North Ridgeville High School Home Economics 
Club when the class in textiles of Baldwin- 
Wallace College presents a style skit at the 
school. 

Sandusky. The clothing on hand in the 
emergency cupboard was sent to the flooded 
districts. 

The home economics department keeps a file 
of girls desiring part-time work and has success- 


fully placed many this past year. 
OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma A. & M. College. As many 
fathers as mothers attended the School for 
Parents in Elk City on March 20 and 21. 
Speakers were Mary Frances Reed, acting 
director of the college nursery school, and 
Virginia Messenger, state supervisor of emer- 
gency nursery schools, and the college loaned 
exhibits of toys, clothing, and books. 

The household arts department has prepared 
and distributed patterns for children’s self- 
help garments to the emergency sewing rooms 
of the state. 

Oklahoma College for Women. Laurel 
Davis, professor of foods and nutrition, has 
returned after studying for a year and a half 
at the University of Chicago. 

Annual Homecoming Day was held on Sat- 
urday, March 7. The Home Economics Club 
and Kappa Omicron Phi were hostesses at 
luncheon; and the afternoon program included 
a discussion of the teaching of adult classes, a 
report by Miss Davis on vitamin research, and 
an exhibit of books and teaching suggestions. 

Faculty and seniors acted as judges for the 
annual 4-H Club demonstrations on March 
28. A college 4-H Club, composed of former 
4-H Club girls, has been organized. 

University of Oklahoma. Open House on 
April 2 was planned to show the various phases 
of homemaking education. So many visitors 
attended that it was necessary to use the nur- 
sery school and practice home and the Engi- 
neering Auditorium as well as the home eco- 
nomics building. 

State Department of Education. The ten 
group conferences for teachers held on Satur- 
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days during the year have emphasized family 
relationships, consumer education, and other 
current problems. One hundred thirty-seven 
teachers attended. 

Extension Service. Clara Carolyn Cerveny 
has been appointed assistant specialist in foods 
and nutrition and Thelma Greenwood, assist- 
ant economist in home management. 

Oklahoma now has a home demonstration 
agent in each of its 77 counties. In 44, proj- 
ects in parent education are part of the 
program. 

Tulsa. This semester high school boys and 
girls in Tulsa are studying home crafts together 
for the first time. The six experimental 
groups, taught by three teachers, have an 
average enrollment of 40 pupils each; and boys 
and girls enrolled in the separate classes, which 
have been conducted for 11 years, are asking to 
join the mixed groups. Emphasis is placed on 
family relationships, with meal planning and 
service used as a preliminary approach. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. S/u- 
dent Clubs. Clubs throughout the state have 
entered a contest to write a pep song for the 
A.H.E.A. meeting in Seattle. The songs are 
submitted at the various district meetings. 

Oregon State College. Dr. Margaret L. 
Fincke has been made associate professor in the 
department of foods and nutrition, and Bernice 
Band is a new member in the clothing, textiles, 
and related arts division. 

The foods and nutrition department is offer- 
ing a new course to assist fraternity and sorority 
managers in the planning and management of 
meals for their groups and to assist students 
who are “batching” to provide better balanced 
meals. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Gertrude Skow 
Sanford, extension specialist in community 
social organization, has been given three 
months’ leave of absence to go with her hus- 
band to Hampden, Virginia, where he is em- 
ployed at Langley Field. 

Calla Van Syckle has been transferred tem- 
porarily from the extension service to the resi- 
dent teaching staff of the household administra- 
tion department. 

Oregon State Nutrition Council. The Fifth 


Annual Institute of the Council was held in 
Portland in February with E. Alta Garrison, 
president, in the chair. The program was de- 
voted to the subject of teeth, and various as- 
pects were discussed by members of the dental 
and medical associations and by nutritionists. 
Dr. Nina Simmonds of California was a 
special guest. 

Nursery Schools. In spite of a measles 
epidemic, children attending the 19 emergency 
nursery schools in Oregon are showing the 
benefits of the winter’s routine. General 
nutrition is improved, health habits are being 
established, and behavior problems are con- 
spicuously less. The mothers have met weekly, 
and in several places fathers also have met reg- 
ularly to learn about the needs of children and 
to build equipment for the school. 


PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico Home Economics Association. 
At the December meeting the following officers 
were elected: president, Maria C. Mendez; 
vice-president, Rosa M. Torres; secretary, Mrs. 
Rita S. Kohn; and treasurer, Adela Valentin. 

The association will award a medal for leader- 
ship and scholarship in home economics at the 
next Commencement of the University. It is 
to be called the Willsey Medal in recognition of 
the splendid work done by Elsie Mae Willsey 
in the field of home economics in Puerto Rico. 
A drive for funds is under way. 

The most outstanding home economics event 
of 1936 will be the professional meeting next 
fall. Noted home economists from the States 
are expected as lecturers. 

University of Puerto Rico. The University 
has received one and one-half million dollars of 
federal funds for building purposes and is 
planning to erect an up-to-date, Spanish-type 
home economics building. It will include a 
tearoom and textile-testing and nutrition 
laboratories and the furniture will be mainly of 
mahogany, native-made. 

Berta Cabanillas received her master’s de- 
gree from the University of Chicago last sum- 
mer. Her study for her thesis, “A Survey of 
the Breadmaking Industry in Puerto Rico,” 
was the first of its kind ever made in the Island. 

Maria T. Orcasitas, head of the home eco- 
nomics department, has been appointed assist- 
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ant director of the agricultural extension 
service in charge of home demonstration work. 

The Home Economics Club’s gift of a seven- 
tube radio to the practice house has added 
greatly to the social life of the house. 

Faculty and students were grieved by the 
death of Mrs. Julita M. Mujfioz, teacher trainer 
at the University High School, on February 24. 

Vocational Education. The Insular Board 
for Vocational Education recently secured 
Katherine Rogers of the University of Ken- 
tucky to reorganize the teacher-training work 
at the University of Puerto Rico. 

All vocational centers on the Island have 
been organizing ‘““The Future Homemakers of 
Puerto Rico.” Their first annual meeting was 
held in San Juan in May. 

Through the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration 22 new rural vocational centers 
are being established. Each includes a home 
economics department. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting in Nashville in April 
Dr. Druzilla Kent of the University of Ten- 
nessee discussed “Parent Education in the 
Public School Program,” and Marjorie Hesel- 
tine, field secretary of the A.H.E.A., spoke at 
the general session and at the college section 
meeting. The following officers were elected: 
president, Jean Blair; vice-president, Lillian 
Keller; secretary, Margaret Browder; treasurer, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lauderbach. 

“Choosing a Profession” was the theme of 
the meeting of the student club section. Rep- 
resentatives of various professions gave an idea 
of the training required for their work and the 
problems met. The Home Economics Club of 
George Peabody College for Teachers enter- 
tained the delegates at tea in the Home 
Management House. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Representatives of the Sumner County home 
demonstration clubs recently visited industrial 
and educational centers of Nashville with Nita 
Orr, home agent. The college home economics 
department entertained the group at a lunch- 
eon prepared and served by the catering class. 

University of Tennessee. The sixth 
annual Open House was held in April. 
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In May Beulah Coon of the U. S. Office of 
Education co-operated with the home eco- 
nomics faculty in a seminar on curriculum 
construction. 

Recent visitors included Mary Taylor of the 
Rural Electrification Administration and Helen 
Atwater. 

Extension Service. The home demonstra- 
tion clubs of Lincoln County in co-operation 
with the T.V.A. have opened an all-electric 
demonstration kitchen. The county court 
provided space for an assembly room, a kitchen, 
and a double office for the home agent; the 
T.V.A. equipped the kitchen with range, 
refrigerator, water heater, and washing ma- 
chine; the Tennessee Power Company helped 
with the wiring; dealers contributed small 
electrical appliances; and the home demonstra- 
tion clubs raised money for draperies, tables, 
sink, china, and operating expenses. Special- 
ists give monthly demonstrations to represen- 
tatives from each of the 25 clubs of the county, 
and occasionally joint meetings of clubs are 
sponsored in the kitchen by the home agent. 


TEXAS 


Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College. A 
new home management house and a new child 
development laboratory have made _ possible 
the addition of special courses to the home 
economics curriculum. 

State Teachers Cojlege, Canyon. Lillian 
Peek, state director of homemaking education, 
spoke at the sectional meeting of homemaking 
teachers at the Northwest Educational Con- 
ference at Canyon on March 6. 

The homemaking clubs of Canyon High 
School and College High School were joint 
hostesses to the three-hundred-odd girls and 
boys who attended the district conference in 
March. The theme of their meeting was “The 
Place of Homemakers in the History of Texas.” 

State Teachers College, Denton. ‘‘Educa- 
tion in Texas from the Century Mark—in 
Retrospect and Prospect” was the theme of the 
teacher-training conference in March. Edna 
Wilkin, head of the home economics depart- 
ment at Stephen F. Austin College, and 
Lillian Peek, state director of homemaking 
education, spoke at the home economics sec- 
tional meeting. 
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Texas College of Arts and Industries. 
Friends of Mrs. Charles L. Skelley (Leloise 
Davis), former head of the home economics 
department, were saddened by her death on 
February 20. 

Dr. Louise J. Peet of Iowa State College was 
the guest of the department in April. 

A brick home management cottage is being 
erected on the campus. 

Texas Technological College. Hazel Mc- 
Kibben of Iowa State College will conduct a 
graduate course during summer school on the 
Improvement of Techniques in Home Econom- 
ics Teaching. 

University of Texas. Applications are now 
being received for the Alpha Delta Pi fellow- 
ship in nursery school education, which is open 
to graduate students in home economics with 
high scholarship records who are members of 
that sorority or non-sorority girls. The 
stipend is $450 per 9-month term and an ad- 
ditional sum to cover all university fees. 
Anyone interested should write at once to Pro- 
fessor Bess Heflin, University of Texas, Austin, 
for application blank and further information. 

Dallas. Ripple Frazer is the home econom- 
ics representative on the committee on exhibits 
for the Texas centennial which opens in Dallas 
in June. 

Extension Service. Louise Weil, 4-H club 
girl of Hale Center, won the $300 college 
scholarship offered by the Texas Home Dem- 
onstration Association. 

Homemaking Education. Mattie Trickey 
has been appointed assistant state director of 
rural resettlement to succeed Mrs. Laura Neale 
Love, now regional director. Nell Dearmont 
has succeeded Miss Trickey as district super- 
visor of homemaking education. 

Of the 622 vocational homemaking depart- 
ments in Texas high schools, 166 will continue 
their programs through the summer months. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. It was with 
deep sorrow that the friends of Ethel Clarke 
learned of her death on March 30 at Christ 
Hospital in Cincinnati. She had been in 
charge of institutional work on the campus 
since 1929. Alice Newbill, instructor in 
institution economics, is taking charge of Miss 
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Clarke’s work for the present, and Mrs. Edna 
Smith is substituting for Miss Newbill. 

University of Washington. Miss Raitt ad- 
dressed the Southern Idaho Home Economics 
Association at its Pocatello meeting on March 
14 on “Home Economics and the Word of the 
Hour.” 

Margaret Terrell, director of the University 
residence and dining halls, was on leave of 
absence during May. 

Work is progressing finely on the new resi- 
dence halls for women which are being built on 
the north edge of the campus with W.P.A. 
funds. Each of the four distinct units will 
house 75 girls. 

Seattle H.E.W.I.B. The City Light home 
economists were hostesses for the February 
meeting in the new City Light Building. A 
delicious dinner was followed by a short busi- 
ness session. The speaker of the evening, 
Elmore Bostwick of the Fisher Voice Studio, 
discussed “Radio Speech.”” At the conclusion 
of his talk he invited a group to his studio for 
recording and discussion of auditions. 

Nadine Bradley, who has been in charge of 
public relations for the Washington State Dairy 
Council for the past two years, has accepted 
the position of home economist with the 
World-Herald of Omaha. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Marshall College. Mrs. Gertrude Gates 
Mudge has been appointed acting head of the 
home economics department. 

Sue Blondell has replaced Mrs. Theada 
Searay Lyon, who resigned from the clothing 
department. 

Salem College. The College is now offering 
a course in meal planning and table service for 
boys. 

West Virginia University. Mrs. Inez Pru- 
dent is the new extension specialist in foods 
and nutrition. 

A two-week intensive course on the Problem 
Solving Method in Home Economics is to be 
offered this summer in co-operation with the 
vocational division of the State Department of 
Education. It will be open only to the voca- 
tional teachers of homemaking in the state and 
will carry two hours of graduate credit; the 
instructor will be Mrs. Jane Hinkley Blake. 
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Each year the University offers a class in 
child nutrition. The public school nurse se- 
lects a dozen malnourished children from the 
third and fourth grades in a nearby school 
who come to the department daily for lunch. 
This affords the seniors an opportunity to 
learn how to develop good food habits and 
actually to see the improvement in the children. 
The children themselves greatly enjoy the 
arrangement. 

Farm and Home Week. The attendance 
during Farm and Home Week in January was 
the largest on record. Of the 827 who attended 
349 were women. 


WISCONSIN 


North Eastern Education Association. At 
the Fond du Lac meeting Ruth Henderson of 
the University of Wisconsin discussed ‘‘Home 
Economics for Boys’’ and Dr. C. A. Prosser of 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, ‘‘Reorganiz- 
ing the Secondary School” before the home arts 
section. 

Southern Wisconsin Education Association. 
The home economics sectional meeting and 
luncheon during the convention in Madison 
were held at the Memorial Union. Abby 
Marlatt gave an address on “England’s Mes- 
sage on Housing,” and Ruth Henderson told 
of her home economics work with boys. 

Stout Institute. Three senior home econom- 
ics students—Merceda Braun, Phyllis Lauer- 
mann, and Marie Murray—are doing experi- 
mental cadet teaching in the junior high school 
at Eau Claire. 

This spring students in the food demonstra- 
tion course have given demonstrations before 
the women’s club and high school girls at Dur- 
and, Woodville, and Roberts. Two girls work 
together on each demonstration. 

Ninety per cent of last year’s home econom- 
ics graduates have been placed in teaching 
positions in junior and senior high schools; 4 
per cent have commercial positions; 4 per cent 
are student dietitians; and 2 per cent have held 
graduate scholarships. 

Dean Michaels recently talked to a large 
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group of club women at Hudson; Letitia Walsh 
and Lillian Jeter were guest speakers at Eau 
Claire; and Miss Jeter also talked to a group 
at Stanley. 

University of Wisconsin. Mary Catherine 
Russell, a former home economics student who 
is now on the faculty of Cheeloo University 
Rural Institute, Shantung, talked on Chinese 
family customs, home life, and books on China 
at the home economics club meeting on March 
19, and before the senior class on the family the 
following morning. 

Dr. Katherine H. Coward of the Pharmaco- 
logical Laboratory of the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety of London, England, has been visiting 
friends at the University, where she was a stu- 
dent some years ago. Because she had the mis- 
fortune to break her ankle, she has had to 
cancel local engagements and sailing plans. 

Dr. Helen T. Parsons, Dr. Jane Lease, and 
Eunice Kelly attended the meetings of the 
Federation of American Societies for Biological 
Chemists in Washington. Dr. Lease presented 
a paper at one of the meetings. 

Rural Rehabilitation. Edith Bangham is in 
charge of women’s work in rural rehabilitation 
in Wisconsin. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. At the Silver Tea 
sponsored by the A.A.U.W. and held in the 
beautiful lounge of the new L.D.S. Institute in 
Laramie on April 25 a program on early cos- 
tumes and their modern adaptations was pre- 
sented by Phi Upsilon Omicron girls under the 
direction of Ruth Bumpas, head of the clothing 
department. Seven early periods of history 
were briefly discussed and colorfully illustrated 
by dolls which the girls had dressed in typical 
costumes. Several girls modeled costumes 
showing how ancient designs are still repeated 
in our modern dress. 

At the request of the Wyoming Home Eco- 
nomics Association, members of Delta chapter 
of Phi Upsilon Omicron have prepared a splen- 
did exhibit on consumer problems to be sent 
to Association members. 
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